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YEARS - the Hroneer 


JOHNSON has kept step with every development in the science of heating, cooling, ventilating and air 
conditioning for more than fifty years. Many of the hundreds of devices in the complete line of JOHNSON 
equipment have been designed and perfected in response to the demands of modern air conditioning 
practise. For the information of those interested in technical details, Apparatus Bulletins, illustrating and 
describing these devices, will be furnished on request. The Condensed Catalog is available to those 
interested in a general discussion of JOHNSON automatic Temperature and Humidity Control for all types of 
heating, cooling, ventilating, and air conditioning systems. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY - MILWAUKEE, WIS. - OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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27 This Publication Adopts 

29 New Format 

32 | Beginning with this, the January, 1937, number, 
THe AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarpD JOURNAL appears in 

36 a new format and makeup intended to make the 
pages more convenient and more easily read. 

40 When the Journal was established in 1891, the 

42 size and style adopted were well in advance of 
the best typography of the day and represented 

43 rather new and untried ideas in the arrangement 
of reading as well as advertising content. 

47 With the passing of time, the class and profes- 
sional magazines of the country have tended to- 

51 ward smaller pages; readers, librarians, and 
advertisers have joined in their plea for the 

55 smaller page which approaches some degree of 

; uniformity in general style and makeup. Readers 

he and librarians have sought compactness and a 

59 | reduction in the weight of periodicals, while the 

| advertisers have tried to economize in the prepa- 
| ration of plates and typesetting for advertisements 

60 intended for a number of publications. 

61 From the reader’s point of view the new format 
insures convenience in handling and filing single 
copies, in storing bound volumes, and in preserv- 

64 ing clipped pages in scrapbooks or vertical files. 
The importance of the reference value of the 
JOURNAL is repeatedly brought home to the editor 

80 by school officials who desire quick access to the 
administrative data published from month to 

91 month. 

The total quantity of the reading matter will not 

92 be reduced. The smaller page will mean a greater 

- number of pages. The same typographical excel- 

— lence in point of type dress and illustrations which 

63 has characterized the JoURNAL in the past will be 

63 


found in the future. Our readers will be pleased 


a with the new format and will give it the welcome 
104 that we believe it merits. 
106 The Editors 
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OF ESSENTIAL ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


MODERN SCHOOL 


Specially prepared as an aid to Board Members, Super- 
intendents, and Architects in the planning of new equipment. 


“STANDARD” PROGRAM CLOCKS 


A background of over 50 years of specialization in the 
building of Standard Electric Program Systems is your 
assurance of dependable, accurate equipment, readily 
adaptable to any program requirements. Program clocks 
furnished with either tape or metal disc. Master clocks to 
suit architectural design of building. 


“STANDARD’’ TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Indispensable to the modern school. Saves time, simplifies 
supervision, enables principal to give instructions to all 
teachers simultaneously if necessary. Can be installed in 
combination with program bells if desired, thus effecting a 
substantial saving. 


“STANDARD” FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 


A fire alarm system must be thoroughly reliable, ready to 
give the all-important signal when the emergency arises. 
Standard’s long and successful experience in building de- 
pendable fire alarm systems is your assurance of the best 
fire alarm protection money can buy. 


“STANDARD”’ LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Go into the finest schools and universities in the country 
and there you will find “Standard” Laboratory Current 
Distribution Systems to fit the needs. It pays to call in a 
“Standard” engineer when planning this valuable aid to 
the study of physics, chemistry, biology, and shop work. 


“STANDARD” RADIO SYSTEM 


These modern sound distribution systems are as essential 
today in modern teaching as school books. The many in- 
stallations which we have already made, enable our en- 
gineers to quickly solve your radio problems efficiently 
and economically. 

Literature and prices on any or all Standard electrical 
equipment will be furnished promptly on request. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Planning the School Building to Satisfy Anticipated 
Changes in the School Program 


Dean H. L. Smith, School of Education, Indiana University 


The adequate housing of the rapidly 
changing program of our nation’s largest 
and most important undertaking is indeed 
a stupendous task. We are just awaken- 
ing to a realization of the fact that its 
successful accomplishment is dependent 
upon the serious consideration and co-oper- 
ative effort of the best educational and 
architectural leadership. 

Since 1900, perhaps the outstanding 
modification in the school-building struc- 
ture has been the provision of many special 
rooms as a result of the expansion of the 
curriculum and the addition of many more 
subjects. More recent curriculum revision 
has resulted in making the content of the 
various fields more functional. The provi- 
sion of more functional content has made 
possible increased emphasis upon natural 
expression activities. These educational 
trends have necessitated adjustments in the 
building facilities. 

Science, through the development of new 
visual and auditory aids to instruction, has 
brought the world into the classroom and 
has made possible the broadening of the 
pupil’s experience to an extent heretofore 
impossible. The use of the talking picture, 
the radio, and public-address equipment 
have made necessary certain modifications 
in the building structure. As a result of the 
use of the auditorium for the showing of 
motion pictures, provision has had to be 
made for a fireproof projection booth, facil- 
ities for darkening the room, a projection 
screen, proper outlets for the audition 
equipment, and the treatment of the room 
to eliminate disturbances and to secure 
desirable acoustic qualities. 


Advent of the Radio 


In recognition of the growing importance 
of the radio as an instrument of education, 
more and more schools are making installa- 
tions of radio equipment either through the 
use of the public-address system as a 
distributor of programs or through the 


provision of a radio for every room. With 
the continued improvement of an increased 
emphasis upon education by radio we may 
expect the provision of additional housing 
facilities to become absolutely necessary. 

Recent emphasis upon the museum and 
various types of exhibits has already re- 
sulted in building modifications to provide 
increased bulletin-board space in the class- 
room, exhibit space in corridors, foyers, and 
alcoves, ahd in some cases special rooms for 
museums. 

The rapid rise of the idea of learning by 
doing with emphasis upon the activity 
program with its many variations has been 
an outstanding development in certain 
elementary programs during the past two or 
three decades. While it has been necessary 
in most instances to use building facilities 
already provided for the traditional type of 
teaching, there has been a decided tendency 
to replace the stationary seats with tables 
and chairs, and to provide additional bulle- 
tin-board, exhibit, and storage space. 

If this emphasis upon the activities pro- 
gram continues to grow, it may be reflected 
in the future in the adaptation of the build- 
ing through the provision of larger class- 
rooms equipped with hot and cold water; 
increased storage facilities for the materials 
and equipment of individual pupils and for 
the supplies and equipment used by the 
class; increased bulletin-board space with 
a minimum of blackboards; improved li- 
brary facilities, both central and classroom; 
small activity auditoriums with adjoining 
workrooms; special rooms for music, sci- 
ence, and household arts; radio and motion- 
picture equipment; facilities for the exhibi- 
tion of classroom work; and easy access to 
the outdoors with provision of playground 
equipment adapted to the needs of the chil- 
dren. Increased emphasis upon health and 
physical development, citizenship, educa- 
tion for leisure, and social growth of pupils 
have likewise created a need for special 
rooms for many types of group activities. 
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Recognizing Health Considerations 


During the past three decades many 
contributions have been made to our know]l- 
edge of health, and much effort has been 
put forth to improve the physical welfare 
of the school child. The trend is definitely 
toward the careful examination and follow- 
up of each child with a cumulative record 
of his health history. Increased attention to 
the prevention of diseases and the devel- 
opment of serious physical defects through 
corrective measures has also characterized 
our health- and physical-education pro- 
gram. 

Some schools are already providing, and 
schools of the future will find it necessary 
to provide, medical suites with waiting 
rooms, examination rooms, storage facil- 
ities for records, dental clinics, and toilets 
and washrooms. Corrective gymnasium 
rooms will be necessary for the correction 
of physical defects through the use of cor- 
rective gymnastics. The dissemination of 
health knowledge and the formulation of 
proper health habits is being accomplished 
through recently developed courses in 
health education, the use of the cafeteria, 
and an expanded physical-activity program. 
The full realization of the benefits of an 
expanded physical-activity program will 
come only through the provision of correc- 
tive gymnasium rooms, specialized game 
rooms, swimming pools, enlarged play- 
grounds for various outdoor activities, and 
the provision of adequate shower and 
locker facilities. 

More and more attention is being given 
to the necessity of providing special facil- 
ities for physical defectives. This is result- 
ing in an increased demand for open-air 
classrooms, sun decks, sight-saving class- 
rooms, rhythm floors for the instruction 
of the deaf, and the use of ramps instead 
of stairs. 

The rapid increase in the number of 
cases of defective vision in recent years has 
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led to experimentation to eliminate the 
defects caused by inadequate and defective 
natural and artificial lighting in the class- 
room. While recently developed standards 
of fenestration have helped to improve 
schoolroom lighting, more recent research 
has pointed out the necessity of supple- 
menting natural with artificial light. The 
construction of school buildings may be 
revolutionized as a result of future develop- 
ments in this field. 


Temperature and Humidity Control 


The literature in the field of schoolhouse 
heating and ventilation is voluminous and 
conflicting. There seems to be general 
agreement, however, that the three most 
important factors in heating and ventilation 
are control of the temperature, the humid- 
ity, and the movement of the air. Present 
trends indicate the approach of an era in 
which air-conditioning is to receive in- 
creased emphasis. Construction of buildings 
must keep pace with these new develop- 
ments. 

With the coming of compulsory educa- 
tion and resulting increases in enrollment, 
the responsibility of the school for the 
safety of the pupil has correspondingly in- 
creased. School buildings have reflected the 
acceptance of this responsibility through 
the appearance of fireproof corridors and 
stairwells, properly constructed stairs, an 
adequate number and type of exits properly 
located, and proper isolation of the heating 
plant. More recent modifications are illus- 
trated by the appearance of fireproof 
motion-picture booths, exhaust fans to 
take out smoke in case of fire, and rein- 
forced construction for protection from 
earthquakes. The use of ramps and escala- 
tors is being advocated to decrease panic 
hazards and to provide safe means of egress 
for the physically handicapped. 

Education for citizenship has achieved 
increasing importance as our American 
social, economic, and political life has 
grown more complex and bewildering. The 
many extracurricular activities which have 
been recently developed have given addi- 
tional opportunities for the expression and 
development of student leadership. This 
change in the program has made necessary 
special rooms for meetings of various stu- 
dent-body organizations and workrooms for 
carrying on their work. 


Education for Leisure 


The pressing necessity for providing edu- 
cation for leisure is being recognized. 
Changes in these directions are illustrated 
by increased emphasis upon physical-activ- 
ity programs, modifications in the music 
and art curriculums to develop proper 
appreciations as well as to develop skills 
in those who are talented, and the varied 
extracurricular activities that have re- 
cently made their appearance. The school 
plant shows the influence of this trend in 
the appearance of recreation and game 
rooms, social-activities rooms, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, playgrounds, music rooms, 
art rooms, library reading rooms, club 
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rooms, general workrooms, museums and 
art galleries, activity auditoriums for 
dramatics and many other facilities. 

Class size has an important bearing upon 
the construction of the building. Studies 
which have been made, present findings 
which are varied and contradictory. The 
final determination of optimum class size 
is a problem for future study. Whatever 
changes may come in class size, they will 
have an important bearing upon the con- 
struction of the building. 

During recent years we have witnessed 
an expansion of education, downward, up- 
ward, and outward. These changes in the 
educational program have an important 
bearing upon the future school plant. 

One of the outstanding changes in the 
administrative organization of the public 
schools during the past few years has been 
the development of the junior high school. 
The provision of exploratory courses for 
pupils of junior-high-school age requires 
the provision of physical facilities espe- 
cially adapted to this type of organization. 


Equality of Educational Opportunity 


The idea of equality of educational 
opportunity has been one of the factors 
responsible for the abandonment of many 
one-room schools and the provision of more 
desirable consolidated schools. Many states 
already require the checking and approval 
of all building plans and are enforcing 
minimum standards. Even more recently 
the states have begun to assume responsi- 
bility for a minimum building program. 

Many schemes have been suggested for 
more effective utilization of the building 
structure. The idea of multiple use of rooms 
has gained favor. The cafeteria and lunch- 
room is used as a music room, expression 
activities room, and study hall. The com- 
bined auditorium-gymnasium is very com- 
mon. Still other examples of multiple use 
of rooms are use of the science room for 
more than one science and also for other 
academic work, the use of art rooms for 
academic purposes, the use of commercial 
classrooms for academic classes, and the 
use of the music room as a small audito- 
rium. Where playground space is not avail- 
able, portions of the roof have been devel- 
oped into play areas. 

The use of unit construction with mov- 
able end walls in rooms, built-in lockers in 
corridors, built-in storage space, flexible 
radio and motion-picture facilities separate 
boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums to allow use of 
shower and locker facilities through the 
day, classrooms with adjoining work and 
conference rooms, and the building of class- 
rooms with workrooms between, so that 
the workrooms may be shared, are examples 
of attempts to secure more effective build- 
ing utilization. 


Adaptation to Educational Program 
The recent literature in the field is replete 
with discussions of such principles as 
“functional approach to the design of 
school buildings,” “flexibility,” ‘“expansi- 
bility,” and “isolation.” The acceptance of 
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these principles in planning and construc- 
tion will exert a tremendous influence upon 
the adaptation of the building program to 
the educational program of the future. 
While recent emphasis upon the functional 
approach to the design of school buildings 
may have come partly as a reaction to the 
undue emphasis on historic style in the 
past, it is more likely that it has come 
about as a result of surveys and research 
studies in the field of school buildings. The 
principle of functional approach dictates 
the planning of the building to serve 
definite purposes. All physical facilities are 
located with reference to the purposes 
which they will serve in the carrying out 
of the educational plan. 

The adoption of the principle of flexi- 
bility in school buildings will make possible 
the adaptation of the building more readily 
to changing educational objectives. Flexi- 
bility is obtained through the use of the 
unit plan of construction with movable 
partitions, reinforced-concrete floors, non- 
bearing interior walls, and the location of 
heating, lighting, and plumbing connections 
in corridor walls. Flexibility is also secured 
by designing the physical facilities for 
multiple use. If buildings are to be ex- 
pansible, the original plans must include 
contemplated future additions. This provi- 
sion will assure the possibility of making 
additions in the future that will not inter- 
fere with the existing plant. 

With the expansion of the curriculum to 
include activities that have a tendency to 
disturb the rest of the school, there has 
developed the principle of isolation. The 
observance of this principle results in the 
location of such activities where they are 
least likely to disturb the rest of the school. 
As a result, music rooms, gymnasiums, and 
shops have been located where they are 
most completely isolated. Science rooms, 
home-economics units, and cafeteria units 
have likewise been isolated because of their 
disturbing odors. 

All of the above-mentioned principles 
have a direct bearing upon the successful 
adaptation of the school building to meet 
the needs of the changing educational 
program. The factors responsible for the 
rapid changes now taking place in modern 
life are so varied and complicated that any 
attempt to chart the probable future course 
of events with any degree of accuracy is 
indeed difficult. Present educational trends 
point toward certain probable changes in 
the future development of the educational 
program and educational plant. 

The present trend toward curriculum 
integration, already quite pronounced in 
many places in the elementary school, may 
in the future increase and even become 
marked in the secondary-school field also. 
The integration of secondary curriculum 
materials into one or a few core subjects 
would wherever introduced necessitate 
marked changes in the building plan. The 
many special rooms now provided would 
then become unnecessary. It is quite 
possible that they might be replaced by 
general workrooms grouped around 4 
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central library. The specialized equipment 
necessary for the consideration of each of 
the units of the various cores could be 
provided in these general workrooms as 
needed. 


Medical and Dental Clinics 

In all probability we shall witness the 
development of clinics within the school 
for the study of the many phases of child 
life. We have already recognized the impor- 
tance of medical and dental clinics. We 
may soon recognize the necessity of adding 
specialists for the analysis and treatment 
of the nervous, mental, and social needs of 
the child. With a more complete under- 
standing of the individual needs of each 
child, a more effective program could be 
provided. Provision of the physical facil- 
ities for the housing of these clinics for the 
study of the various phases of child life 
would be necessary. 

The rapid progress recently made in the 
development and use of visual and auditory 
aids has already been indicated. The con- 
stant improvement of both the radio and 
the educational radio program promises to 
provide this type of instructional aid to a 
rapidly increasing number of schools on a 
more extensive basis. With the probable 
development of television on a commercial 
basis, we may expect its ready adoption as 
a tool of instruction. 

The specific physical facilities required 
by the addition of television instruction 
will become more apparent as more progress 
is made in this field. The development of 
motion pictures in color and the possibility 
of showing the third dimension may greatly 
enhance their future value. The new em- 
phasis upon the museum will necessitate 
the provision of rooms especially adapted 
to this type of visual instruction. 

While considerable emphasis has already 
been placed upon various types of exhibits, 
and exhibit space is already being provided 
in some instances in corridors, foyers, 
alcoves, and in classrooms through the 
provision of increased bulletin-board space, 
it seems probable that in the future the 
building will provide more specialized and 
better equipped facilities for exhibits. The 
use of these various visual and auditory 
aids may make even more necessary in- 
creased and diversified space for the storage 
of visual materialism. 


Problem of Adult Education 

The shortening of the working day, the 
working week, and the working life of the 
individual is providing an enforced leisure 
which may be capitalized upon. It is prob- 
able that the program of secondary educa- 
tion may be modified to meet this changed 
demand by providing an upward extension 
of the secondary-school program with larger 
Opportunities for cultural training and a 
later emphasis on vocational preparation. 
It seems probable that there may be a 
materially upward extension of compulsory 
education. Recent attempts to modify our 
school program to provide more effective 
training for citizenship, leisure, and health 
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The perfection of a new school build- 
ing does not depend upon the briiiiant 
originality of the plan, but-upon the many 
refinements which use and experience 
have found necessary to facilitate the 
learning process on the part of children 
and the teaching and supervisory pro- 
cesses on the part of the teaching startf. 





have been pointed out. We may expect to 
see an increased emphasis upon training 
for service occupations, rather than train- 
ing for production of material things. ‘1 his 
will probably necessitate the provision of 
more specialized facilities for those subjects 
designed to give cultural and recreational 
training. 

The provision of adult education will 
lead to the use of the school plant during 
more hours of the day. The same curriculum 
modifications which are being made for the 
training of our youth must be adapted to 
the adult population. The school will 
provide readjustments to give vocational 
training to those who have been the victims 
of technological unemployment and prepare 
them for new and worth-while vocations. 
Freedom of development in these directions 
is largely dependent upon the intelligence 
and the rapidity with which the building 
program may be adjusted. 

The school must come to a realization of 
its importance as a community center and 
provide for the social, recreational, and 
educational needs of the community much 
more adequately than it has in the past. 
The development of a comprehensive intra- 
mural program to include all age groups 
would be a great stride forward in the 
establishment of the school as a vital factor 
in community life. For the carrying out of 
an extensive intramural program it will be 
necessary to enlarge greatly the playground 
to include adequate space and equipment 
for all age groups and to provide artificial 
illumination for their use at night. 
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It might also be necessary to provide 
more gymnasium and specialized play space 
within the building. The development of 
parks and gardens on the school site are 
possibilities as yet little realized. Larger 
materials will be required for the use of 
adults in the carrying out of their work in 
the shops. This will necessitate the provi- 
sion of more storage space so that the mate- 
rials used by one group will be out of the 
way when the room is used by another, 
The school museum, art gallery, exhibition 
foyer, library, cafeteria, recreation and 
game rooms, conference rooms, music 
rooms, social-activities rooms, club rooms, 
activity auditoriums shops, and general 
workrooms will all play a part in enrich- 
ing the life of the community. 


Research as a Guide Post 


Research promises to be one of the most 
important factors in the determination of 
the future school educational and building 
program. We are giving greater recognition 
to the accomplishments of the research 
worker. Research studies are providing the 
answers to educational problems hitherto 
unsolved. Present and future research stud- 
ies will provide the answers to many more 
of these perplexing problems. 

This increasing importance and accep- 
tance of research in the field of education 
is indeed encouraging. It gives promise of 
the development of an educational pro- 
gram and an educational plant which will 
meet the needs of our people more satis- 
factorily than they have ever been met 
before. In this whole process it is essential 
that we recognize that an inadequate build- 
ing plan may retard or even block essential 
educational progress. The school plant, 
grounds, and equipment are to be devel- 
oped not for their own sake but only for 
the sake of their contribution to the rapid 
and adequate furtherance of the ends em- 
bodied in the visualized educational pro- 
gram. 





Dramatics is an integral part of the curriculum at the Webster Groves Junior High 
School, Webster Groves, Missouri. Students have experience not only in acting but 
also in judging plays, building scenery, and managing the productions 








A Formula for Measuring Junior-High-School Capacity 


N. H. Hegel, A. M. Jensen, and A. I. Heggerston’ 


School administrators, in dealing with 
building programs, frequently feel the need 
of a formula for determining the capacity 
of secondary-school buildings. Questions 
such as the following frequently arise: 
What is the true capacity of a building? 
In cases of overcrowding just how great an 
overload exists? Just when is the need for 
further building indicated? Among a group 
of crowded situations, how can a fair com- 
parison of building capacities be made in 
order to rank them according to need? 

Measures of room or pupil-station utili- 
zation have been developed to answer such 
questions. Important among them are the 
Morphet and Packer formulas.’ The first 
of these measures is designed primarily to 
rate buildings according to per cent of util- 
ization, using either the classroom or the 
pupil-station as a base. In order to use this 
method it becomes necessary to determine 
what per cent of utilization is considered 
standard. Obtaining such a standard per- 
centage involves the same difficulties as 
obtaining a formula based directly on the 
educational standards governing the use of 
the building. Morphet offers tentative 
standards derived empirically. The educa- 
tional factors underlying these standards 
are given no recognition in the formula it- 
self. It is less useful, therefore, when one 
is anxious to see the bearing that any in- 
dividual factor has on the whole situation. 

Packer,’ on the other hand, provides a 
simple method for computing the number 
of rooms of various types needed to house 
a standard program for a certain number 
of pupils. In developing a measure for 
comparing the capacity of junior-high- 
school buildings in use in Minneapolis, the 
writers arrived at a formula similar in many 
respects to the Packer formula. 

Capacity is a variable depending upon 
standards governing such important factors 
as (a) the curriculum, (0) class size, (c) 
number of periods in the pupil-week, (d) 
number of periods in the teaching week. 
These must be included in any adequate 
comparison of buildings operating under 
the same set of educational standards or 
of the same building operating under 
changed educational standards. The cur- 
riculum becomes a determining factor as 
soon as specialized rooms are required for 
any of the subjects offered. Any change in 
the proportion of time a pupil spends in 
the various types of rooms will modify the 
capacity of a building. For example, 





1 Mr. Hegel is principal of Folwell Junior High School, 
Mineapolis, Minn. Mr. Jensen is instructor; Mr. Heg- 
gerston is director of research. 

*Morphet, E. L., “The Measurement and Interpretation 
of School Building Utilization.’ Bureau of Pub'ications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
1927. 

*Facker, ?. C.. “Housing of High-School Programs,” 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, 1924. 


academic subjects require a different type 
of housing than industrial courses. An in- 
crease in the proportion of industrial work 
in the average pupil’s program will decrease 
the industrial capacity of the building and 
at the same time serve to increase the 
academic capacity. 

The number of periods in the pupil day, 
the number of periods in the teacher day, 
and the pupil-teacher ratio are interlocking 
factors which together determine class size 
and consequently affect school-building 
capacity. Whatever pupil-teacher ratio or 
class size is set up as standard, the actual 
classes will, of course, range in size above 
and below the mean. Any increase in aver- 
age class size, within the limits of the 
capacity of the room, therefore, will in- 
crease the building capacity. 

To the extent that types of rooms are 
not interchangeable, a building may have 
as many different capacity ratings as there 
are types of rooms. To the degree that each 
type of instruction is considered funda- 
mental, the normal capacity of a building 





TABLE I 


Av. No. of Pupil Periods 
per Week 
Class Size 
7th Sth oth Average Average 
English ... ~ 8 5.0 36.5 
Social Studies 5 5 5.0 iP 
Mathematics .. 5 5 2.8 36. 
Foreign Lang.. a 26.9 
Gen. Science. . 1.6 35.8 
Jr. Bus. Train. sa 1.5 34.6 
Typing... Fi ; 1.1 32.8 
1. Academic . 18 18 17.7 17.9 36.1 
Ss JP 2 2 a te wee 
3. Home Econ. .. 2.5 2.5 8 19 27.8 
4. Ind. Arts.... - ek oe” oe oe 
5, Gee kc aes 2 2 2 2 * (see text) 
6. Phys. Educ... 2 2 2 , 2 * (see text) 
Non-Academic. 11 11 6.7 9.5 
Total Class a ih 
Periods .... 29 29 24.4 27.4 
7. Study Periods. 1 1 5.6 2 


Total Hours 
per Wk.... 30 30 30.0 30.0 





would be no more than the capacity of its 
most limited type. In Minneapolis, the 
junior-high-school curriculum is so largely 
academic that the academic rating can be 
used as a practical measure of the capacity 
of the building as a whole. It is obvious 
that the fewer the types set up the simpler 
will be the statement of capacity. In Mor- 
phet’s study, the high-school rooms were 
classified into 27 types. In applying the 
formula which is described later to the 
junior-high-school buildings in Minne- 
apolis, the number of room types was re- 
duced to seven. This was possible because 
of a certain amount of interchangeability. 
In dealing with senior high schools, more 
types would be necessary. 

The need for each of the various types 
of rooms was measured in terms of pupil 
registrations. In Minneapolis, there are no 
electives in the seventh and eighth grades, 
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but in considering the ninth grade the 
choice of the pupils had to be considered. 
The figures used in the following table to 
show the pupil demand are based on the 
experience of the past two semesters. The 
classification of room types and the pupil 
demand stated in terms of the average 
number of hours per week per pupil are 
given below. 

In the classification in Table I general 
science, junior business training, and typ- 
ing are included with the academic sub- 
jects. Because of the equipment used, there 
may be some question about including typ- 
ing. However, since typing was not offered 
in all the junior high schools and since the 
formula was to be based on average condi- 
tions in all Minneapolis junior high schools, 
it was considered best to include it. Band 
and orchestra rooms, lunchrooms, and audi- 
toriums likewise were considered, but it was 
not deemed wise to set up a capacity index 
for them. Since there is no set standard 
class size in Minneapolis, the average for 
the previous semester was taken. This aver- 
age size reflects the administrative practice 
which results from the standard pupil- 
teacher ratio of 31 and the teacher day of 
5 periods which are now in effect. 

The formula proposed may be stated as 
follows: 


No. Classrooms X Average size of 
Class X No. Weekly Periods — C 
Capacity = 





Average Number of Pupil Periods 
per Week 
C represents a correction for classrooms 
which are too small for a class of average 
size. The capacities of the rooms them- 
selves are dependent upon the provision of 
the building codes set up by law or regula- 
tions established by the board of education. 
Using the Minneapolis standards given in 
the preceding table and figuring 25 periods 
weekly as the normal use of a classroom, 
the capacity of a junior high school in terms 
of academic classrooms would be: 
No. of C.R. X 36.1 XK 25 — C 
Capacity SE ee 
17.9 
For buildings which have no undersized 
classrooms, this formula may be reduced 
to the simple form: 
Academic Capacity = 50.4 X No. of classrooms 
It is obvious that the normal capacity 
of a building as thus derived can be 
exceeded by the introduction of peripatetic 
teachers. The question of whether this is 
desirable educational policy will arise 
wherever the pupil day and teacher day do 
not correspond in length. Where the differ- 
ence does not exceed one period per day, 
the actual saving of space will be small if 
all the teachers involved are to be provided 
with adequate office space. In any, even 
100-per-cent use of academic rooms could 
be secured only if the ratio of peripatetic 
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teachers to regular teachers happened to be 
exactly right and if it were possible to 
program perfectly. 

In the case of the special classroom, be- 
cause of the greater amount of space neces- 
sary and because of the expensive equip- 
ment, use of the rooms for only 5 periods in 
a 6-period day would be less justifiable. In 
figuring normal capacity in terms of non- 
academic rooms, therefore, 30 periods per 
week were used instead of 25. In gymna- 
sium and chorus classes, the average size 
has less significance. The variability is very 
great and is due to factors other than the 
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desirable maximum. An arbitrary number, 
60, was taken as the standard size for the 
purpose of figuring capacity. 

Using the standards as outlined and 
reducing the formula in each case, the 
equivalent of each type of classroom in 
terms of pupils was found to be: 





TABLE II 


PRED Gncassccabens 504 X Number of Classrooms 
PS Se eres 704 X Number of Classrooms 
Home Economics ....... 438 > Number of Classrooms 
Industrial Arts ......... 407 xX Number of Classrooms 
a” ER ee 900 < Number of Classrooms 

>< Number of Classrooms 


Physical Education .... 900 


25 


No index figure for study hall was 
derived because of extreme variability in 
the method of housing, some schools using 
the auditorium or the lunchroom, some 
using regular classrooms while some use 
rooms provided especially for study. 

The formula may be made applicable to 
other communities by substituting local 
standards and data in the terms of the 
formula. The extreme simplicity of the 
formula has made it of practical value in 
Minneapolis. It is offered here with the 
thought that it might be of some use else- 
where. 


Building Schools Well Adapted to the Newer 


The Los Angeles City School District is 
now engaged in a $23,000,000 rehabilitation 
program as an aftermath of the earthquake of 
March 10, 1933. A number of new buildings 


_ are being erected to take the place of struc- 


tures seriously damaged or weakened. In the 
construction of these new schools, attention 
has been given not only to safety factors but 
also to the needs of the modern educational 
program. In the case of the primary units, for 
example, there are a number of desirable 
changes from the traditional school-building 
plan 

Preliminary to setting up the specifications 
for the primary units, much planning and 
research was done as to the requirements of 
teachers and pupils, where instruction is based 
on activities and units of work. Plans were 
drawn with the details checked by an advisory 
group of superintendents and supervisors. An 
example of one of the new primary units may 
be seen at the Corona Avenue School, located 
in the Bell area of the Los Angeles City 
School District. 

Exterior architectural details vary with the 
various buildings but the interior arrangements 
in all cases have the same essential details. 
The plans recognize the fact that with the 
coming of the more informal type of school 
program has arisen the necessity for a less 
rigid and fixed schoolroom plan. 

A visitor to the Corona Avenue Primary 
Unit will observe details such as the follow- 
ing: 

1. The building is one story, with all class- 
rooms having entrance from two sides. 

2. The construction is strong and there are 
no heavy masonry decorations to endanger 
lives in the event of a severe earthquake. 

3. There are no inside halls. A long porch 
or covered walk gives access to the rooms. 

4. Each room opens directly out on to its 


Own patio containing lawn, shrubbery, and 
trees 
J The side of the classroom next to the 
patio is of glass, with large sliding glass doors 
6. The classroom can be made part of the 
patio by sliding back the glass doors. 


Assistant Supervisor, Division of Instruction and Cur- 
riculum, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Methods in Education 


Alfred S. Lewerenz’ 


7. The side of the classroom toward the 
patio is recessed about 6 ft., making a porch 
which serves as a transition from the play 
yard to the room. 

8. A heavy canvas curtain, mounted at the 
outer edge of the porch, can be lowered suffi- 
ciently to cut off direct sunlight. 

9. There is running water and a sink in 
each room. 

10. Each room is well provided with cup- 
boards and lockers. 

That the design of the new primary units 
has merit is manifested in a number of ways. 
In the case of the Corona Avenue School, the 
principal states that the new building has been 


a stimulus to teachers to improve their teach- 
ing methods. The facilities for enriched in- 
struction provided in the new rooms are such 
that the teachers are encouraged to abandon 
formal methods. The presence of a sink and 
running water in the room make possible a 
number of activities not possible in the con- 
ventional room. The glass partitions permit 
part of the class to be working out-of-doors 
and yet be under the direct supervision of 
the teacher. In the older type of building if 
part of the class goes out on the grounds they 
must be supervised by some other teacher. 
Since, with activity-type instruction, the 
children are working and moving about, the 





The kindergarten room of the Corona Avenue School, Los Angeles, California, has 


access to a large playground. When the doors are 


rolled back the room and 


yard really become one 
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Primary Unit at Corona Avenue School, Los Angeles, California, as seen from the playground. The absence of ornate decora- 
tions will be noticed. The building is of stucco and metal built in a manner designed to resist earthquake and fire 





Primary Unit, Corona Avenue 

School, Los Angeles, California. 

The little girl is painting her pic- 

ture on the porch that forms the 

transition between the yard and the 
room 


additional space provided by the porch and 
patio make for less confusion, All tables and 
desks in the new rooms are arranged to be 
movable. Tables can be quickly placed out in 
the yard when needed. Equipment constantly 
is being used in new ways as circumstances 
may suggest. 

It has been found that parents take great 


pride in the primary unit and maintain closer 
connections with the school than formerly. 
Even the local civic officials feel that the new 
building is a community asset. 

Administrators responsible for the present 


building program realize that the designs for 
the physical plant must be in harmony with 
the newer educational practices that have 
proved desirable in increasing the school’s 
service to children and youth. 





The rooms in the primary unit of the Corona Avenue School, Los Angeles, California, 
have no fixed equipment permitting classroom projects not possible with the older 
type of room where each child had a desk that screwed to the floor 
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Modernization of Old School Buildings 


The American Nation is in all essentials 
and at all times progressive. In its politics 
and social relations, in its industry and 
commerce, it is impatient of old forms and 
old ways of doing things. This is likewise 
true of its construction of buildings. 

Nowhere is this intolerance of old stand- 
ards more justified than in its school build- 
ings. The ever-changing methods of educa- 
tion soon make obsolete the facilities not 
long since up-to-date. Newly enacted safety 
regulations add their force, and the archi- 
tectural ugliness of our early schools comes 
more and more to justify their abandon- 
ment. 

The improvement of schools may be 
accomplished either by modernization of 
the old plant, or by new construction. The 
comparative ease in obtaining money for 
public-school rehabilitation prior to 1929 
encouraged the general razing and replace- 
ment of obsolete buildings. However, as the 
financial strings began to tighten and 
money became more difficult to obtain, 
some communities found it necessary to 
look to the remodeling or modernization of 
existing facilities in lieu of new construc- 
tion. 

In some cases modernization is not 
undertaken as a specific project to be com- 
pleted at one time, but is carried on step 
by step through several years until the 
entire plant is brought to a measure of 
efficiency. Since the accumulating outlays 
may well represent in the aggregate an 
expenditure much in excess of that which 
would be required for new construction, 
such progressive remodeling should not be 
undertaken until a study has been made 
to determine the relative costs. 


The Element of Costs 

There is a general relation between justi- 
fiable cost of modernization as opposed to 
new plant construction. Financial stringen- 
cies may modify its application slightly. 
Thus where funds are not available, a year 
by year remodeling may be proper even 
though the cost may be higher than would 
be justified for undertaking all the remodel- 
ing at one time. Likewise, complete mod- 
ernization may be warranted at higher 
relative costs when the available money 
is limited. 

Generally, however, in the absence of 
real financial stringency, the ratio between 
modernization and new construction ex- 
penditures should be observed. Where a 
school has served, say, 25 years, and will, 
after modernization, apparently serve an- 
other 25 years, and the cost of moderniza- 
tion is only 25 per cent of the cost of a new 


"Business Manager of the Long Beach City School, Long 
Beach, California. 


. Delivered before the National Association of Public- 
School Business Officials at St. Louis, October 13, 1936. 
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building with an estimated life of 50 years, 
it would quite definitely be more eco- 
nomical to modernize the plant. If, on the 
other hand, the cost of remodeling would 
be 50 per cent or 40 per cent or even 35 
per cent of new construction, it would be 
advisable to build the new plant if funds 
are at all available. 

In this connection sight should not be 
lost of the fact that the maintenance of 
remodeled buildings is more expensive than 
that of new structures. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
a study should be made of relative costs in 
order to determine the more economical 
program. This should not be done in a slip- 
shod manner. To be certain that the com- 
parison is valid, it is necessary that mod- 
ernization should provide in all essentials 
the same features as would be afforded by 
a new building. Otherwise, the survey 
would lead to erroneous conclusions. 


Three Basic Considerations 


There are certain things that are essen- 
tial to modern school buildings. These are 
a pleasing appearance, safety for the oc- 
cupants, and adequacy for, and adapta- 
bility to the school needs. The determina- 
tion of what is essential for these qualities 
is in each case a technical problem. The 
appearance is in the province of the archi- 
tect. Assurance of safety is a problem for 
structural engineers, sanitary engineers, 
fire- and panic-prevention officers, and 
accident-prevention officers. Provision for 
adequacy and adaptability falls within the 
scope of the educational advisers. Before 
a modernization program is undertaken, 
these technicians should make extended 
study in their respective fields to determine 
what steps are necessary for the production 
of a satisfactory school plant. It will be 
well worth the expenditure of a reasonable 
sum of money to engage experts of known 
ability to make this study. 

As regards appearance of school build- 
ings, there is a growing feeling that chil- 
dren cannot acquire the best education in 
architectural monstrosities. Frequently 
offensive appearance can be transformed 
at little expense. The building should be 
made to conform to and be in harmony 
with the surroundings. Its outward appear- 
ance should be clean and a credit to the 
community generally. Expenditures on this 
work are oftentimes reflected in an increase 
in the real-estate values about the school 
site. In cases where the architecture of the 
school was originally good, no additional 
work on this score is necessary. 

Safety in all types of buildings has been 
materially advanced by the enactment of 
laws and regulations, covering construction, 
fire and panic prevention, sanitation, and 
accident prevention. In school buildings, 
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because of the immaturity of the occupants, 
such safeguards are particularly important. 


Safety of Structure 


Before considering the modernization of 
a school plant it is necessary to determine 
that the building is structurally safe, and 
if not so, to make provisions that it shall 
be. Too often plans and specifications are 
prepared, contracts let, and work begun 
before proper investigations have been 
made. Extras under these circumstances are 
numerous and costly. 

A structural examination of the building 
should include foundation studies to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the soil for bear- 
ing, and to determine if the foundations as 
installed are adequate. Trusses should be 
checked to see that all points are bearing, 
and all members acting. Bearing walls 
should be examined to determine their pos- 
sible future life. All walls should be plumb, 
and bearing of members on walls checked 
to determine if the building has remained 
in its original position. Plaster should be 
examined to determine its secureness. 
Deterioration of various building elements 
should be observed. Often wood members 
are subject to termite infestation and dry 
rot, especially in those cases where joists 
and other members are poured in concrete. 
Those who are in a potential earthquake 
country, will want to be sure that their 
buildings are designed against lateral force 
as well as against vertical loads. All the 
foregoing defects and any others found on 
examination should be considered in the 
estimate for modernization. 

Fire and panic prevention have probably 
received a more careful consideration in 
legislation than any other building requi- 
site. In buildings of more than two stories 
all structural parts should be of noncom- 
bustible materials; in the two-story build- 
ings corridors and stairs should be con- 
structed of noncombustible materials 
throughout. They should form one contin- 
uous unit so that children may be emptied 
from classrooms into these corridors as a 
means of exit. 


Doors and Panic Prevention 


There should be two doors from each 
classroom so that the closing of one from 
any cause will not trap the children within 
the room. All arrangements of exits should 
comply with existing regulations as to 
width, hand rails, hang of doors and other 
essentials, or if there are no such local 
regulations, then with the regulations of 
the nearest authority. Panic bolts should be 
provided at all exit doors. All classroom 
doors should be provided with thumb turns 
operative to unlock, but not to lock, the 
door from the inside. 

Proper fire stopping should be provided 
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in the walls of wood-frame and steel-frame 
buildings to eliminate the fluelike action of 
these otherwise open spaces. There should 
be no open stairwells extending to the roof 
or to skylights in such a manner as to 
furnish a draft flue for fire. Roof spaces 
should be separated into areas not exceed- 
ing 1,500 square feet by the insertion of 
fire partitions. Fire separator walls of non- 
combustible materials should be used to 
break up the buildings into areas comply- 
ing with fire regulations for the type of 
construction used. Closets with wood studs 
should be plastered to provide at least one 
hour fire resistance. Proper standpipes with 
adequate water supply, and niches for fire 
extinguishers should be provided. 

Improper electrical installations are a 
source of countless fires. All installations 
should be made to comply with the latest 
rules of the fire underwriters. Open wiring 
should be replaced with conduit wiring. 
Open knife switches should be removed, 
and protected switches used. Wire and 
cable loads should be checked, and, if 
found inadequate, supplemented with addi- 
tional copper. 

Boiler rooms in most old buildings are 
fire hazards. All walls should be of not 
less than four-hour fire-resistant construc- 
tion, and all openings should be provided 
with metal-covered doors with louvers. No 
wood steps, ladders, or bins should be per- 
mitted. All should be of steel or other in- 
combustible materials. 

Without all these provisions for fire and 
panic safety no building can be said to be 
modernized. 


Sanitation and Plumbing 

Sanitation likewise presents problems in 
modernization. The old method of provid- 
ing toilets in basements or in separate 
buildings is no longer acceptable. These 
facilities should be provided on the floors 
occupied by the children. Dark, dingy toilet 
rooms with no ventilation, with wood parti- 
tions and absorbent floors, with old flush- 
down closets and lightly enameled iron 
urinals do not belong in the school build- 
ing. Ventilation to keep the toilet under a 
slight vacuum should be provided. Wood 
partitions should be replaced with marble, 
opaque glass, or other nonabsorbent mate- 
rials. Cement floors, or better, vitreous-tile 
floors are acceptable. Old flush-down closets 
are to be replaced by more sanitary fixtures 
with extended-lip and open-front seats. 
Enameled-iron, urinals with numerous joints 
in which corrosion inevitably occurs should 
be replaced with vitreous china. Lavatories 
should be installed, as should drinking 
fountains. Toilet-paper holders of a type to 
prevent waste, paper towels in proper con- 
tainers, and soap dispensers should be 
placed in toilets. 

Shower rooms likewise should be built 
with vitreous-tile floors and walls, or with 
cement floors and cement plastered walls 
and ceilings. Shower unit stalls should be 
constructed of materials impervious to 
water, such as vitreous tile, cement plaster, 
or metal. Good drainage should be provided 
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to guard against “athletes’ foot” and other 
insanitary conditions. 

Without proper sanitation schools be- 
come a menace to the health of the com- 
munity. 


Safety and Accident Prevention 


The growing use of machinery in indus- 
try has made the entire country responsive 
to accident prevention, and this is reflected 
throughout the school plants. In modern 
school shops overhead-belt drives are re- 
placed with individual motor drives. Print- 
ing presses, saws, jointers, planers, power 
punches, drills, and in fact all power 
machines, should be so oriented that the 
operator has full light upon his work, and 
so that the other students are not en- 
dangered by moving parts. 

All balconies and open wells should have 
their protective railings raised to not less 
than 42 inches in height, and should have 
toe boards to prevent articles from falling 
on persons below. Openings to attic or roof 
spaces should be provided with iron ladders 
built in place. 

Electric light controlled from switches at 
the entrance door of each room should 
provide sufficient light so that all parts of 
the room may be traversed without the 
danger of stumbling or falling over objects. 
In addition to general lighting, all power 
machines should be equipped with local 
lamps so arranged as to afford safe work- 
ing conditions on all parts of the machines. 

All areas including roof spaces and tun- 
nels, even though unoccupied, should have 
lights so that they may be entered safely. 
Assembly rooms seating more than 300, 
and all corridors should be equipped with 
emergency lighting circuits on a separate 
meter, and preferably on a separate power 
supply from that of the other lights. 

All the foregoing methods of accident 
prevention are available today. 


Educational Adequacy 


The third standard for the modern 
building is that it shall be adequate and 
adaptable to the needs of the school. Be- 
cause of the fact that a school building is 
used primarily for personal service, and 
thus is occupied by many people, this 
requirement takes on special importance. 
Many old school buildings provide natural 
light of insufficient intensity and poor 
distribution. If the eyesight of children is 
to be protected, it is necessary that the 
fenestration be improved. All classrooms 
should be provided with a glass area equiv- 
alent to at least 20 per cent of the floor 
space. The windows should be placed on 
only one side, and so that the height of the 
head jambs will be approximately one half 
the width of the room. Venetian blinds or 
double-hung shades should be used so that 
the light on the desks nearest the windows, 
and on those farthest away will be as nearly 
equalized as is possible. Old plaster should 
be in good condition. Any which has lost its 
life or become damaged should be replaced. 
In order to provide proper sanitation and 
lighting, the walls should be painted with 
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a semigloss oil paint in a color which will 
reflect a large portion of the light. Tinting 
and calcimining are not recommended since 
they make impossible the washing of class- 
room walls. 

The old type wardrobes which were an 
open part of the classroom should be re- 
placed by enclosed wardrobes. 

Composition blackboards or blackboards 
formed by painting on plaster, should be 
replaced with natural slate. Bulletin boards 
of cork or of a similar material should be 
placed above the blackboard and at the 
ends, for the display of artwork and direc- 
tional information. The modern school pro- 
gram requires many cupboards to hold the 
materials necessary for project work. 

The floors of most old buildings are of 
a soft wood which is highly absorbent, and 
which is subject to much splintering. If 
these floors have been treated with oil for 
many years, they are greasy and insanitary. 
They should be replaced with maple, oak, 
or composition floors. 

Roofs, unless in good condition, should 
be replaced. 

Doors to classrooms and exits should be 
provided with checks to assure proper clos- 
ing. Kick plates should be installed. 


Lighting of Classrooms 


Aside from the impetus given thereto by 
accident prevention, the artificial lighting 
of schools has become increasingly impor- 
tant as the rooms are used more generally 
for evening sessions. The former two lights 
in each classroom are now replaced in most 
cases by four or six, assuring at least 8 
foot-candle power at desk height in all 
parts of the room in regular classrooms, 
and as much as 20 to 25 foot-candle power 
in sewing rooms and others where close 
work is done. Lamps may be inclosed by 
direct-indirect lighting units of not less 
than 83 per cent efficiency, and with an 
intensity of not more than five candle 
power per square inch on the face of the 
fixture. Plug-in receptacles should be pro- 
vided for projection machines, for motion 
pictures, and for cleaning devices in reg- 
ular classrooms; for bookkeeping machines 
in the commercial department; for sewing 
machines and irons in the homemaking 
department; and for office devices in the 
administrative suite. 

House phones connected to a central 
board in the principal’s office assist mate- 
rially in the administration of the school. 
An electric clock controlled from a master 
in the administrative offices should be in- 
stalled in each room. Program buzzers in 
each room and passing bells in the corridors, 
controlled from the master clock, are desir- 
able for changing classes. Classroom buzzers 
may be dispensed with, but corridor bells 
are almost essential for directing the pass- 
ing between periods, and for fire alarms. 


Heating and Ventilation 
The old-time hot-air furnaces and high- 
pressure steam-heating plants no longer 
afford satisfactory heating service. The hot- 
air system with its uneven heating cannot 
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meet the exacting demands of today. The 
numerous heat flues with extensive flue 
areas are a source of danger in case of fire. 
High-pressure steam-heating systems result 
in extraordinarily high maintenance costs. 
They likewise require the continual super- 
vision of high-salaried stationary engineers. 
The modern low-pressure steam systems 
operating at all times at less than five 
pounds pressure are low in maintenance 
cost, and require only occasional attention 
from the regular caretaker or janitor. 

While it is not here contended that all 
the refinements of heating and ventilating, 
such as individual heating and ventilating 
units for each room, air conditioning, and 
automatic temperature control in individual 
rooms, are essential to a satisfactory heat- 
ing and ventilating plant, yet these refine- 
ments are available. 

It is important for safety, and will lead 
to ultimate economy, if the high-pressure 
systems are replaced with modern low- 
pressure installations, including such refine- 
ments as each community deems proper for 
its own schools. 

In the modern high school and junior 
high school, the educational program re- 
quires a much more extensive equip- 
ment for homemaking, for shop- and for 
laboratory work. The high-school chemistry 
laboratory includes experimental tables 
equipped with a.c. and d.c. electric circuits 
and gas and water for each student. In 
chemistry and in physics the teacher should 
have a demonstration desk equipped with 
these utilities. In homemaking education 
electric plug-in receptacles are required for 


sewing machines and irons, and plumbing — 
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connections for ranges and sinks. Shops re- 
quire electric connections for the many 
types of machines now necessary to give 
the student training in the technique of 
our mechanized age. 

Indeed, adequacy and adaptability to 
the needs of the modern school require 
extensive remodeling of old school build- 
ings. 


Charting the Job 


It is apparent from the foregoing that 
the study of costs is complex, and that the 
items are so multifarious that some of 
them may be easily overlooked. To avoid 
this mishap a standard “Building Exam- 
ination and Estimate Chart” should be 
used. It should be divided into the main 
headings of (1) Architectural Appearance; 
(2) Safety of (a) structure, (5) fire and 
panic prevention, (c) sanitation, (d) 
accident prevention; (3) Adaptability and 
Adequacy for the Operation of a School. 
This estimate sheet should have under each 
classification a complete list of items appli- 
cable thereto. 

These lists should be presented for 
estimate to the experts employed to survey 
each classification of requirements. An 
estimator should be engaged to work in 
with these various experts, as often the 
technician knows the need, but is not in- 
formed on matters of cost. The estimator 
will prepare work sheets on which will be 
entered the detailed expenses. From the 
work sheets he will transfer to a “Build- 
ing Examination and Estimate Chart” the 
costs applicable to the respective items. 

The chart when completed should be 
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returned together with work sheets, to the 
board-of-education official assigned to the 
co-ordination of the building program. 
After checking to see that there are no 
duplications or inconsistencies, that all 
items necessary to a complete and real 
modernization are included, and that the 
proposed work falls within the policy of 
the governing board, he will have the 
various costs totaled. With his report, the 
board of education is for the first time in 
a position to decide intelligently between 
modernization and new construction. 

If modernization is chosen, the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications will proceed 
in the usual manner. However, more care 
is required of the architect and the school 
employees than would be in the case of new 
construction. The cost study should be used 
extensively and intensively in the outline 
of work to be done. Extreme care must be 
exercised to see that all projected work 
ties into the existing structure, and that 
there is no overlapping. Provisions of plans 
and specifications, of bidding documents, 
and of construction agreements must be so 
precisely drawn as to preclude doubt and 
confusion in a situation where very little 
carelessness or uncertainty in the docu- 
ments will result in endless difficulty. 

If the study has been done completely 
and thoroughly by competent experts, if 
the results thereof are used intelligently, 
and if the contract documents, such as 
plans, specifications, bid forms, and con- 
struction agreements, are drawn in a 
precise manner, the remodeling program 
should result in a satisfactory and effective 
modernization of the old school plant. 


A Century of Progress in School Plumbing and Sanitation 


The earliest reports on the condition of 
school facilities invariably mentioned the 
lack of proper toilet provisions. The 1838- 
39 Connecticut report’ mentioned this “un- 
pardonable neglect on the part of parents 
and guardians,” and stated that many dis- 
tricts provided no outbuildings at all. In 
New York, according to Potter and Emer- 
son in 1842,” “not more than one in 20” 
had this appendage and the visitors almost 
invariably found that those which did exist 
were in a bad state. The report for 1844* 
found that, of 9,245 schools, 1,810 had 
only one privy, 1,012 had separate ones for 
male and female, and 6,423 had none 
whatever. 

The Michigan school report for 1847+ 
stated, as one of the principles for ideal 
schools, that there should be provided “two 
Privies, in the rear of the schoolhouse, 

"Barnard, Henry, School Architecture, p. 18. 

*Potter, Alonzo, and Emerson, George B., op. cit., p. 177. 


*Barnard, Henry, op. cit., p. 29. 
‘Ibid., p. 43. 
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separated by a high close fence, one for the 
boys and the other for the girls.” The 
board of education of Boston’ in the same 
year in its list of objects to be sought in 
the planning of school provisions stated 
that it desired “‘to so arrange the usual out- 
door conveniences, that the scholars should 
not have to go out of doors in stormy 
weather, or downstairs, to gain access to 
them, and at the same time by removing 
them from the playground to obviate the 
objections which have been made by some 
teachers to having both sexes in the play- 
ground at the same time during the 
recesses.” 

In accordance with the policy just stated, 
the Ingraham School was planned with 
toilets in a projection built at one end of 
the building.® This projection was separated 
from the main building by a space of four 
inches and openings led into it from each 

*Ibid., p. 176. 

*Ibid., p. 187. 


floor. A cesspool was placed under the 
projection and the separate brick wells from 
each toilet ended below the surface of the 
water in the cesspool, thus preventing the 
odor from other wells entering any toilet. 
The toilets were ventilated by open win- 
dows and a vent shaft ran from the cess- 
pool to the top of the building. 

The first buildings found to have the 
toilets located in the basement were schools 
No. 28 and No. 30 in New York City, 
erected in 1852.’ In both cases the toilet 
rooms were located on the outside wall and 
there seems to have been an attempt made 
to isolate them as much as possible from 
the main part of the building, and to have 
them in close connection with the play- 
rooms. 

Barnard in 1854,° after discussing the 
lack of outdoor toilets stated that “there 
should be one provided for each sex, widely 


"Ibid., pp. 226, 232. 
‘Ibid., p. 63. 
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separated from each other, enclosed from 
the general playground, and accessible by 
a covered walk, and, if practicable, from 
the basement, or clothes room appropriated 
to each sex, and kept locked, except dur- 
ing school hours.” Barnard also reproduced 
a plan from Richson’s School Builders’ 
Guide for a satisfactory toilet arrangement, 
the principle of which was the passage of 
water from a cistern, under the seats, to 
a drain pipe. In this plan urinals were made 
by placing a slab of Valentia -slate, 1/2 
feet high, in a sloping position so that the 
lower part dipped one inch into the water 
of a trough on the floor. 

Burrowes in 1855° gave a very complete 
discussion of the principles and standards 
in the construction of outdoor toilets. His 
principles were “(1) These buildings 
should always be so located as to be, as 
much as possible, out of view, without 
removing them to an inconvenient distance. 
(2) Their outward appearance should not 
be such as to invite injury, but should be 
so neat and agreeable as to claim for them 
care and protection. (3) Their form and 
arrangement should be calculated to pre- 
vent them, as much as possible, from be- 
coming offensive to the senses or injurious 
to health.” The best location, according to 
Burrowes, was on the extreme rear of the 
school lot and with the entrances toward 
the back fence. The outbuildings should be 
of the same material and in the same style 
as the schoolhouse itself. The building 
should be divided into apartments two and 
one-half feet wide and five feet long. The 
well should be round or oval in shape. No 
exact rule for the size of the building was 
given by Burrowes for, he said, the size will 
be in proportion to the size of the school. 
“The two great objects to be effected by 
the proper arrangement and care of this 
building are ventilation and cleanliness.” 
Ventilation can be best secured by provid- 
ing hollow partition walls opening into the 
well at the bottom and into a closed attic 
at the top with vent windows at gable ends 
and a cupola on the roof. 

The Dwight School of Boston, built in 
1858,*° and the Hollingsworth School of 
Philadelphia, erected in 1867,'' are repre- 
sentative of toilet provisions for city schools 
during the period. A brick wall was built 
across the back of the school lot and a fence 
connected the rear of the school building 
to this wall. The rear entrance on either 
side of the fence led directly to the toilets 
built against’ the rear wall of the lot. The 
inadequateness of the provisions may be 
seen in the statement that for the Hollings- 
worth School, 20 seats were provided for 
the 32-room building containing a school 
population of 1,100 pupils, a ratio of one 
seat for 55 pupils. 

Chase, in 1868,1? gave complete specifica- 


*Burrowes, Thomas H., Pennsylvania School Architecture, 
pp. 146-8. 

*Philbrick, J. D., “Plans and Description of the 
Dwight School House, Boston, Mass.’’ Barnard’s Journal 
of Education 4:769-73, March 1858. 

“Shippen, Edward, ‘Hollingsworth School,’’ Barnard's 
Journal of Education, October 15, 1873, pp. 605-11. 

"Chase, C. Thurston, A Manual of School-Houses and 
Cottages for the People of the South, pp. 56, 64. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, D. C., 1868. 
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tions for outdoor toilets. He stated that 
toilets should be separate; that they should 
not be within 100 feet of the well or the 
house nor near each other; that a tight 
board fence or evergreen hedge should 
divide -the back yards; that there should 
be latticed screens provided; that the toilets 
should be supplied with vaults not less than 
six feet deep through which a stream of 
water should pass if possible; that arrange- 
ments should be made to prevent the boys 
from standing on the seats; that sub- 
divisions for each seat should be two feet 
wide; that the interior should be painted 
and sanded; and that locks should be 
provided for the doors. 

The first specification list for a school 
cesspool was given by Eveleth in an 1870 
publication.’* The cesspool was to be built 
of stone laid in mortar, be five feet in 
diameter and six feet deep, be covered two 
feet below the grade level with sound three- 
inch hemlock plank, and be located at least 
50 feet from the building. 

Practice did not keep up with theory 
as is indicated by the 1876 Minnesota 
school report’ in which it was reported 
that of 2,923 schools investigated, 511 had 
two outhouses, 1,220 had only one out- 
house, 1,176 outhouses were in good condi- 
tion, 907 were in bad condition, and there 
were no outhouses for 840 schools. An 
attempt to force adherence to accepted 
principles in the provisions for outhouses 
was made by the State Superintendent of 
New Jersey, in 1871*° and again in 1874."® 
He recommended legal action to compel 
school authorities to provide proper toilet 
provisions under penalty of being deprived 
of all state apportionment of school 
moneys. 

In the period following 1870, with the 
introduction of city water into school build- 
ings, water closets began to be used. Lin- 
coln in 1878" classified water closets com- 
monly used as follows: “(1) a pan-closet 
with a handle, which when raised empties 
the pan, and lets in fresh water; or (2) a 
hopper-closet, without the pan, and often 
provided with automatic apparatus for 
discharging water into the hopper; and 

(3) a simple trough of masonry and 
cement, filled with water, which is fre- 
quently renewed.” It was claimed by Lin- 
coln that the latter of the three classes had 
been used in the larger schools and had 
proved satisfactory although it was neces- 
sary to place the system in the basement 
to prevent freezing. ‘The space under the 


MEveleth, Samuel F., School-House Architecture. George 
E. Woodward, New York, 1870. 17 designs, 67 plates. 

“State of Minnesota, Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Minnesota, 
for the Year Ending September 30, 1876, p. 81. Pioneer 
Press Co., St. Paul 1877 

"State of New Jersey, Report of the State Board of 
Education and State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the School Year Ending August 31, 1871, p. 40 
Murphy and Bechtel, Trenton, 1872 

“State of New Jersey, Report of the State Board of 
Education and the State Superintendent of Public In- 
Struction for the School Vear Ending August 31, 1874, 
pp. 15, 23. William S. Sharp, Trenton. 1874. 

"Lincoln, D. F., “Sanitation of Public Schools in 
Massachusetts,” Ninth Annual Report of the State Board 
of Health of Massachusetts, pp. 234-8. Rand, Avery and 
Co., Boston, 1878. 
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seats,” according to Lincoln, “should be 
ventilated by a large pipe or pipes led to 
a flue which does not communicate with 
the rooms, and which opens above thereof, 
far from windows; the flue ought to be 
provided with some means of securing a 
draught, either by heat or otherwise.” 
Hopper-closets, Lincoln said, might be 
placed, if desired, in each story and in the 
cellar, but each ought to have its window 
opening to the outer air, and should be 
supplied with heated ventilating flues. As 
to the location of closets, Lincoln favored 
placing them in the basement but in “an 
apartment strictly separate from that con- 
taining the furnace or playroom” and they 
should have access to outside windows. 

For rural schools, Lincoln advocated the 
use of earth-closets consisting of a portable 
box with a lid so arranged that by pulling 
a handle a quantity of powdered earth was 
thrown over the matter. 

Partitions for urinals were recommended 
by Clark in 1880."* Stalls should be 18 to 
20 inches wide. A single trough or individ- 
ual iron urinals might be used. Partition 
walls should be six feet high. Floors about 
urinals should be made of slate, marble, or 
concrete. Clark stated that “with plenty of 
water the best closets are the enameled 
hoppers with enameled traps supplied auto- 
matically by a tank with siphon or 
‘tumbler’ so as to flush all the closets once 
in ten minutes through the day.” Clark 
advocated earth-closets for rural schools 
and described a mechanism for scattering 
powdered earth over the vault by turning 
a lever or crank on the outside of the closet. 

A committee appointed in 1880 by the 
Sanitary Engineer’® to investigate school 
buildings in densely populated areas re- 
ported that in their opinion “water-closet 
accommodations should be provided for on 
each floor’; and Billings two years later” 
claimed that toilets should never be placed 
in the cellar but on the same floor with 
and close to the classrooms.”' Billings also 
recommended water-closets of the porce- 
lain-hopper overhead-tank type. He stated 
that toilet floors should be made to slope 
toward the drain which should be properly 
trapped to prevent sewer gas from entering 
the room; that soil pipes should be properly 
ventilated; that the vent pipe should extend 
through the roof; and that there should be 
a fresh-air opening from outside the build- 

ing. 

One of the difficulties encountered in in- 
stalling water closets in outside toilets was 
the danger of freezing. In 1884 the Newton, 
Massachusetts,”* school solved this diffi- 
culty by using steam coils from the main 
building to keep the water from freezing. 


%Clark, T. M., Rural School Architecture, pp. 30-2, 
81-2 

“The Week,” New England Journal of Education, 
11:184—5, March 18, 1880 

*Billings, John S., “The Information Necessary 
Determine the Merits of the Heating and Ventilation of 
a School Building,’ Proceedings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association 
at its Meeting at Washington, March 21-3, 1882, DP 
15-16. U. S. Bureau of Education, Circular of Informa- 
tion, No. 2, 1882. 

Billings, John S., “Letters to a Young Architect,” 
The Sanitary Engineer, 7:6, December 7, 1882. 
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An improved type of urinal was described 
by Lincoln in 1844.2* This urinal was a 
“continuous upright surface of oiled slate 
with a platform of slate, and’ a gutter 
carved in the slate at the floor level.’ Lin- 
coln also stated that ‘“‘the floor of the apart- 
ment should be of stone slabs; not of bricks 
or ordinary cement.” 

In a description of a building erected 
at Chester, Pennsylvania, in 1886** the 
first mention of the ‘installation of the 
Smead dry-closet-system was found. This 
system became very popular during the 
years following. It consisted of withdraw- 
ing the foul air from the schoolrooms to 
a foul air chamber in the basement, passing 
it over the deposits in the toilets and re- 
moving it from the building by means of 
a foul-air shaft at the base of which a stove 
was placed to create a strong upward 
current. 

The trend toward placing toilets in 
school buildings when city water was avail- 
able made necessary in some cases the 
remodeling of buildings. A school building 
at Hartford, Connecticut, illustrated what 
perhaps became a more or less common 
practice.-’ Projections built at each end of 
the building were reached from the main 
building by passing through an open porch. 
The proper ventilation was secured by 
means of louvered openings near the floor 
for intakes, steam heating coils, and 
louvered openings near the ceiling for out- 
lets. For urinals a new material was used. 
The partitions and backs of the urinals 
were made of half-inch plate glass, and 
the floors were made of one-inch glass 
imbedded in white putty. 

Wells*® in discussing toilets in 1886 
classified water closets into two types, 
“those which are provided with mechanical 
parts, and those which consist of a plain 
bowl, usually of earthenware, with the 
whole flushing machinery located in a 
special tank. To the former class belong the 
pan, valve, and plunger closets, and to the 
latter the hopper closet, which is again 
divided into the long and the short forms.” 

According to Wells, the worst form is the 
pan variety with the valve and plunger 
types slightly better. The best closet, Wells 
concluded, was the hopper closet “on ac- 
count of its extreme simplicity and the 
great force of its flush.” Furthermore, Wells 
Says that ‘“‘of the hopper variety the short 
one is the most desirable, since it presents 
less surface for fouling, and the trap is 
located in plain sight above the floor. 
Again, preference should be given to the 
modification of this closet, known as the 


*Lincoln. D. F., “School Architecture,” Forty-Eighth 
Annual Report of the Board of Education, 1883-84, pp 
“/O-1. Wright and Potter Printing Co., Boston, 1885. 


*Ibid., pp. 270-1. 
_ “Jefferies, D. W., ‘Heating and Ventilation of Public 
School Buildings as Illustrated by the System Introduced 


into the New High School Building at Chester,” Second 
Annual Report of the State Board of Health and Vital 


Statistic: f the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1886, 
PP. 520-4. Edwin K. Meyers, Harrisburg 1887. 

ae Plumbing of the West Middle School, Hartford, 
ong The Sanitary Engineer, 14:396, September 23, 
Pt Frank, “Drainage,’”’ Six Lectures on School 
Vetene 


pp. 152-3. Ginn and Co., Boston. 1886 
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‘Wash-out,’ which is made of earthenware, 
in one piece, and the basin so shaped that 
it holds water and forms a prop against 
the escape of gases.” 

Lincoln, in the Lomb prize essay in 
1888,?" discussed in more detail the type 
of slate urinal he advocated four years 
earlier. He described an apparatus “fur- 
nished with a perforated water pipe to keep 
the front surface of the stone moistened 
with a sheet of water.” “Some urinals,” he 
said, “have a raised platform, in order to 
define the place to stand on. The better way 
would be to have a depression which would 
equally define the position.’ Lincoln also 
stated that all materials used in the con- 
struction of urinals should be nonporous, 
and that metalwork of any kind should not 
be used. 

The first standard for the number of 
toilet provisions was set up by Newsholme 
in 1889.°° He said there should be five 
places at urinals for each 100 children, and 
one seat for every 15 girls, or 25 boys, “the 
seats being proportionate to the children’s 
stature.” Newsholme also stated that the 
material for urinals should not be any sub- 
stance that can be written on and water 
should not be allowed to run continuously 
over the surface, frequent washing or auto- 
matic flush tanks being preferred. He sug- 
gested tile for the walls of toilet rooms. 
Newsholme warned against the use of any 
type of closet that could be flushed by 
children. 


“Lincoln, D. F., ‘School Hygiene,’’ Seventh Annual 
Report of the State Board of Health of Indiana for the 
Fiscal Year Ending October 31, 1888, pp. 224-5. William 
B. Burford, Indianapolis, 1889. 

*Newsholme, Arthur, School Hygiene, pp. 46-53. D. 
C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1889. 





This striking entrance greets pupils of the 


Washington Junior High School, Long 

Beach, California. One of the _ earth- 

quake-proof schools being constructed by 
the Public Works Administration 
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Marble’s”® list of requirements for toilet 
facilities for schools included the follow- 
ing: fixtures should not be complicated, 
they should not be easily clogged, there 
should be separate seats shutting close at 
the top, there should be partitions between 
seats, each closet should have a door raised 
3 or 4 inches from the floor, the space 
beneath the seats should be ventilated by 
connection with a strong draft, there should 
be an automatic flush every 5 or 10 
minutes, the flush should cleanse the bowl 
or trough thoroughly, there should be no 
woodwork beneath nor behind the trough, 
and the back and partitions of closets 
should be of slate. 

The placing of toilet rooms in school 
buildings directly over one another on the 
separate floors was first suggested by Phil- 
brick in 1891.*° Philbrick stated also that 
toilet fixtures ‘should be placed near but 
not against the exterior wall of the build- 
ing, so as to be lighted and aired by a 
near window in this wall.” 

After several years of extreme popular- 
ity, the Smead system of dry-closets, pre- 
viously described, began to lose favor. The 
State Board of Health of New Hampshire 
in 1891** stated that “we would unquali- 
fiedly condemn, as contrary to the best 
principles of sanitation, the so-called ‘dry- 
closets’ and wherever sewers can be 
reached and water-carriage employed, the 
‘dry-closet’ should not be allowed. If the 
Smead system of heating and ventilation 
is to be used, it should be divorced from 
the ‘dry-closet’ attachment. The theory of 
the system is admirable, but practically it 
is faulty and dangerous under some circum- 
stances and conditions.” The State Board 
of Health of Maine in the same year* also 
objected to the Smead system because of 
the possibility of reversal of air currents, 
and therefore recommended the use of 
water closets wherever there was an ade- 
quate supply of water. 

One of the first tasks in the improve- 
ment of school facilities was the provision 
of proper toilets. At first all toilets were 
outside the main building, but were far 
from being sanitary. The principles of out- 
side toilet construction proposed by Bur- 
rowes in 1855 have survived to the present 
day. The first inside toilets built in 1852 in 
New York City school buildings were far in 
advance of general practice. The introduc- 
tion of water in city school buildings made 
possible the development of water closets, 
but at first these were very unsatisfactory 
both because of their construction and be- 
cause of inadequate sewage-disposal sys- 
tems. The dry-closet system was developed 


Marble, Albert P., 
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“Thid., pp. 45-6. 

"State of New Hampshire. ‘‘Portsmouth School Houses,”’ 
Tenth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of 
the State of New Hampshire for the Year Ending October 
31, 1801, p. S51. Ira C. Evans, Concord, 1891. 

"State of Maine, “Privies, Water-Closets and Urinals,” 
Seventh Annual Report of the State Board of Health of 
the State of Maine, 1891, pp. 352-62. Burleigh and Flynt, 
Augusta, 1892. 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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The Peter H. Burnett Junior High School, San Jose, California 


John J. Donovan, A.I.A., Architect 


The Peter H. Burnett Junior High 
School was so named in honor of the first 
governor of California. He was an out- 
standing historical figure of the early days 
of the state. His grandson and greatgrand- 
son are eminent and much-respected at- 
torneys in San Jose, a thriving city of 
many charms, about fifty miles from San 
Francisco. 

The school building is located in a resi- 
dential section of the city where the homes 
house the children of what might well be 
described as representative of the solid and 
substantial citizenry of not only California, 
but the nation as well. San Jose has been 
particularly blessed with a board of educa- 
tion whose feet are on the ground. The 
choice of the site was not haphazard, nor 
was it due to the appeals of momentary 
enthusiasts hoping to improve the value 
of their own property or lend importance 
to a section of the city. The property was 
purchased out of current funds only after 
careful research as to location of pupils and 
foresight relative to future developments of 
this residental section of the city. In fact, 
the purchase was made prior to any an- 
nouncement of the intended erection of a 
schoolhouse, quietly and effectively, and at 
a price in keeping with the development 
of the adjacent property. 

The site consists of ten acres, not quite 
as much as would have been purchased 
had the layout of the streets permitted a 
larger playground. However, a few facts 
attendant to it may not be amiss. It is 
located one block back of a main thorough- 
fare. Its orientation is almost perfect to 
obtain the most favorable natural lighting 
for classroom and such other instruction 
rooms whose location in the scheme or plan 
is largely governed by their orientation. 
It is removed from the noise and disturb- 
ance of heavy street traffic. It has a 50- 
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The Peter H. Burnett Junior High School, San Jose, California.JJohn J. Donovan, AJ.A., Architect, Berkeley, California. Walter 
L. Bachrodt, Superintendent of Schools —The extreme length of the building and the narrowness of the streets surrounding it 
make it impossible to give a general idea of the building except through an architect's perspective 





Detail of a Side Entrance, Peter H. Burnett Junior High School, 
San Jose, California 
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Main Entrance and Wings, Peter H. Burnett Junior High School, San Jose, California. John 
J. Donovan, Ad.A., Architect, Berkeley, California. Walter L. Bachrodt, Superintendent of 


foot right-of-way from the main highway 
of the city, which enables the students to 
arrive directly at the main entrance, and 
this right-of-way provided an opportunity 
for delightful walks and charming planting 
of colorful shrubs and flowering plants. 
The plot provides space for a building 
which will house thirteen hundred junior- 
high-school students, as well as ample 
playgrounds for outdoor sports. 

_ The building, in the main, is two stories 
in height, constructed of reinforced con- 
crete. Its style — well, I care little about 
that except to say that it seems to be a 
natural development of the plan and the 
spirit that was motivated by the environ- 
ments, and a little of the atmosphere of 
California and its historical and architec- 


Schools 


tural traditions. We have so many build- 
ings that are the result of slavish follow- 
ing of this and that style or period of an- 
cient and early modern development, that 
to me it is as though the architect at- 
tempted to fill the pants and boots of a 
master mind, only to find that neither 
fitted and were a little too large for com- 
fort. 

The plan follows a clear statement of 
the educational problem. This statement 
was prepared by the principal and the 
teachers under the direction of the super- 
intendent, Mr. Walter L. Bachrodt. The 
several departments seem to dovetail nicely 
into the whole. Observe from the plans the 
correlation and the thought of student 
travel, the simple and direct circulation, 


both horizontal and vertical. That should 
always be the test of appropriate planning, 
but remember this cannot always be ac- 
complished unless the statement of the 
problem is clearly drawn. 

The illustrations indicate the number 
of instruction rooms and their accessories; 
however, a few features may be worthy 
of mention. Note the location of the com- 
mercial department to that of the ad- 
ministration; that of the cafeteria for 
access of supplies and removal of garbage, 
and for natural light and ventilation; that 
of the shops and music rooms for isola- 
tion from the remainder of the school; 
that of the science department for indoor 
and outdoor biological laboratories; that 
of the library for easy access from the 
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First Floor Plan, Peter H. Burnett Junior High School, San Jose, California 
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Plot Plan and Development for the Peter H. Burnett Junior High School, San Jose, 
California. John J. Donovan, AJ.A., Architect, Berkeley, California 


rooms for academic studies; that of the 
rally court with its outdoor stage, not only 
for rallies but also for commencement ex- 
ercises; that of the gymnasium with rela- 


tion to the athletic fields, and the boiler 
room for isolation and safety. 

The library located on the second floor, 
has a seating capacity of about one hun- 


dred and twenty. The ceiling is very much 
higher than that of the classrooms, which, 
of course lends spaciousness and dignity 
to the room. There was a very happy mo- 
tivating spirit prevailing, which prompted 
the treatment of this room. All concerned 
with the planning of the building were de- 
sirous that the library should be as invit- 
ing to the students as possible so that it 
might prove a further incentive to active 
use. The acoustics and decorative treat- 
ment add to its attractiveness. The library 
is located in the heart of the academic sec- 
tion of the school and is easily accessible 
to the students of this department. Its 
isolation from both interior and exterior 
noises and disturbances is conducive to 
concentration and study. We feel some- 
what fortunate in having arrived at a 
happy solution that is workable, interest- 
ing, and very much of an asset to the 
school. The bookshelf space will hold 
about sixteen thousand volumes. 

Not least of all was consideration given 
to earthquake resistance, for Californians 
realize that this unwelcome visitor arrives 
occasionally and unexpectedly and leaves 
after raising particular ‘‘ned’’—so, we 
have to be prepared. However, to its credit, 
it should be said that the tremblors have 
caused a beneficial awakening so that we 
may build better and finer schools and 
other buildings. 

By the way, I almost forgot something 
of note and that is, the architecture is not 
“Moderne” or “Streamline” — which re 
lieves the architect of many explanations 
and an abundance of apologies. 
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Second Floor Plan, Peter H. Burnett Junior High School, San Jose, California. John J. Donovan, A.l.A., Architect, Berkeley, 
California— The building faces southwest so that all the classrooms receive direct sunlight 


NURSE TEACHERS IN WATERTOWN, 
NEW YORK, SCHOOLS 








nuch A school health program stands as a challenge 
hich, to the ingenuity of all sciences concerned with 
nity the healthy growth and development of the 
7 child. A health program is no longer looked upon 
| MO- as a recreation program, a medical-inspection 
ipted program, or a mental-hygiene program. No serv- 
orned ice -s too costly if it assures healthier citizens for 
e de- the future. ; ; ; 
‘ae In the schools of Watertown, New York, 
invit recent accomplishments in the health fie'd re- 
at it ported by Dr. L. W. Heizer, school medical su- 
uctive pervisor, have been many. “To the school nurse 
treat: the promotion of health is a vital and definite 
program. The nurse helps to co-ordinate school 
brary health with the public health of the community 
C sec and merges her contribution into a co-operative 
ssible program which aims to rae the mental and 
+ Its physical standards. This work is building not 
+ only for the present, but also for the future 
terior generations, and means continuous striving to 
ve to ; change the present emphasis, which is largely 
some: »" corrective or palliative in nature, to one which 
’ pp] S positive and constructive. Each day’s program 
at a k, § consists in the following: (1) detecting and pre- 
erest- ct4 venting the spread of contagious diseases; (2) 
o the ped insuring sanitary conditions in the school build- 
hold he ing; (3) discovering physical and mental defects, 
ey and then teaching the child to appreciate the 
‘ py results of the correction of these defects; (4) 
given * 7 educating the child in matters of healthy living; 
rnians (5) instructing the child in matters of healthy 
_ living; (6) assisting with health examinations 
rive and the giv.ng of careful follow-up service in 
leaves the homes 
Oo, we “Measures to prevent smallpox and diphtheria 
credit, are given annually to pupils. Selected groups are 
Z given the tuberculosis skin test and the necessary 
s have follow-up work when needed. A very careful 
lat we check of eyes is made each year, or oftener, as 
is and is necessary. A special effort is put forth to ob- 
tein from the state department of education the 
‘ 4A and 2A audiometers, which are special de- 
ething vices for testing ears to determne the actual 
is not amount of hearing loss of each individual. 
h re “The following surveys are made yearly in 
ations Watertown: (1) defective speech cases; (2) or- 


thopedic conditions; (3) mentally retarded and 

exceptional pupils; (4) color blindness deter- 

mined by means of the Ishihara color-vision test. 
“None of these measures is compulsory.” 





Detail of Main Entrance, Peter H. Burnett Junior High School, San Jose, California 
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General Exterior View, Webster Groves Junior High School, Webster Groves, Missouri. Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architec:s, 


St. Louis, Missouri 


New Junior-High-School Building, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects. 


The School District of Webster Groves 
is a residential suburban area of approxi- 
mately five square miles adjacent to the 
city of St. Louis. It has a total population 
of approximately 20,000 people with a stu- 
dent population slightly above 4,000. 

A central high school caring for the entire 
district was established about 1900. The 
community began to grow quite rapidly 
early in the 1920’s and in 1924 the first 
unit of a modern central plant was begun. 
Between 1924 and 1929 four additional 
units were added. These early units were 
designed to house about a thousand pupils, 
and the space was devoted mainly to typical 
academic classrooms. There was provided, 
however, an auditorium, a public-library 
unit, one gymnasium, and a central heating 
plant planned to care for all future addi- 
tions. In 1933, construction was begun on 
a sixth unit designed to house an additional 
thousand pupils, and it is with that unit 
that this article is primarily concerned. 

Prior to 1933 the district had adopted a 
seven-year elementary-school program con- 
sisting of the kindergarten and six grades. 
It had also evolved a unified six-year high- 
school program comprising grades seven to 
twelve, inclusive, and under one supervisory 
and administrative setup. 

The educational policy and program of 
the community provided for a maximum of 
activities. Consequently, in planning this 
large unit much attention was given to 
special departments, such as art, music, 


dramatics, homemaking, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. The unit was planned 
to house mainly the pupils of grades seven, 
eight, and nine. The special units were 
planned, however, so as to care for the 
enrollment of the entire six-year high 
school. The readers of this article will 
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Willard E. Goslin, Superintendent of Schools 


doubtless be more interested in these special 
units than in the more nearly stereotyped 
classroom development. 

The new building, in combination 
with the present building, will furnish a 
modern junor-senior high-school plant to 
provide for a thousand additional pupils. 
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The music room has an elevated platform for.the singers arranged so that each child 

may see the teacher. The room is acoustically treated so that there is not an excess of 

sound. The doors and walls are also treated so that there is no disturbance in the 
corridors or the balance of the building 
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The building contains the following educa- 
tional units: 
’ Classrooms 


en 


) Gymnasiums, with locker and shower rooms 

+ Home economics, with lecture room, reception 
room, dining room, and cffice 

1 Dramatic-art room or little theater with stage 
and dressing rooms 

1 Choral 

1 Orchestra 

1 Band and practice room 

Art rooms 
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Necessary toilet rooms, storerooms, et« 


\ 


Pupils’ lockers recessed in corridors 


lhe dramatics department was provided 
with a Little Theater seating 244 people. 
ihis is an exquisite little auditorium 
equipped for the most modern light- 
ing effects and provided with storage space 
for costumes and equipment, dressing 
room space, and a small workshop. The 
department attempts, of course, to deal 
with material on the interest level of the 
children enrolled. Some of the advanced 
groups over a period of months have pre 
sented such plays as “Little Ole Boy, 
by Bink, “Journey's End,” by Sherriff, 
Spread Eagle,’ by Brooks and _ Lister, 
fhe Taming of the Shrew.” by Shake- 1 Study Room, W ebster Groves Junior High School, Webster Groves. Missouri 

: Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis, Missouri 





speare, Strife,’ by Galsworthy, **Remem- 
ber the Day,” by Higby and Dunning, and 


Growing Pains,” by Rauvenol. These pro : — 
’ ductions are offered in complete detail by Junior High Schoo! 
‘1 the dramatics department; through their Webster Groves Mo 
IWner | d 
tage-craft groups they plan and_ build = eT Armory Bldg 
their own sets, even to articles of furnish ; bei <1: ed 
ings. Each number is presented at several t ¢ | 
. > . =r ++} _ r 
matinee and evening performances and to a “ 
both student and adult audiences. This Shiel such. 
cial Little Theater is used almost continually ( ete c0e Cobr< 
ped when not occupied by the dramatics depart 
pe , . ap 1 
ment by faculty and adult groups thus bed 
. 7 . ° } i 4 el Ci. } 
: Serving % ed. 
tion erving a community nee | . | . rae add pe 
hs he music department is housed in two . e Core 
Ty a\% 
t to | i 4 , | 
pils. | | | Gurl | Corl 
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Grovnd Floor Plen 
Ground Floor Plan, Webster Groves Junior High School, Webster Groves. \issouri 
Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis, Missouri 
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The stairways have terrazzo treads First cor Plan 


with nonslip inserts. Wainscoting is tile lirst Floor Plan, Webster Groves Junior Hieh School, Webster Groves. Missouri 











The library serves the immediate neighborhood as a public reading room and library 


branch 
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Second Floor Plan, Webster Groves Junior High School, Webster Groves. Missouri 
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choral rooms, two large instrumental rooms, 
eight small practice rooms, the supporting 
office, storage and library spaces. The 
choral, instrumental, and practice rooms 
are acoustically treated. ‘ihe instrumental 
rooms are provided with large permanent 
cabinets for the storage of instruments, 
The choral group has space for the storage 
of costumes and uniforms and both sections 
have libraries for music. The practice 
rooms are small cubicles to care for from 
one to eight students for special practice 
work. 

The homemaking and art departments 
are each provided with suites of rooms with 
features peculiar to their needs. The unit 
also includes two large gymnasiums which 
are used through the day for physical-edu- 
cation classwork, in the afternoon for intra- 
mural and recreat.onal programs, and in 
the evening for adult groups. 

Other special sections could be mentioned 
and described in detail, but the ones men- 
tioned here will suffice to give some insight 
into the building itself and into the educa- 
tional program and philosophy for which it 
was designed. 

There remains to be built, one final unit 
to complete this very interesting high- 
school group. A large gymnasium with 
audience facilities and a cafeteria will be 
added about 1942 to replace a temporary 
structure now in use 


Construction and Finish 

The building has a frontage of 197 ft. 
by extreme depth of 147 ft., facing west 
on Selma Avenue. The program also in- 
cludes the enlargement and improvement 
of the athletic field on approximately 300 
ft. of ground fronting on Standish Avenue. 

It is a fire-resistive structure with con- 
crete floors, stairs, and composition roof. 
Steel framing is used for trusses. The exte- 
rior walls are of brick on rubble base and 
cut-stone trim and have concrete founda- 
tions. The exterior design is Georgian in 
character, to harmonize with the present 
senior high school 





The girls’ gymnasium is separated from that used by the boys so The orchestra room is fitted with large built-in cabinets for storing 
that there may be as complete a physical education program for music and instruments. It is particularly well lighted, and ceiling 


the girls as for the boys. The adjoining armory building is used for 
the boys’ exhibition basketball games 


and walls are acoustically treated 
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All classrooms, corridor walls, and ceilings 
are plastered with hard wall plaster. Corri- 
dors and stairways have a wainscot of gray 
vitrified brick. Gymnasiums, lockers, and 
shower rooms have similar wainscots with 
brick-finished walls above. Classrooms and 
corridors have linoleum floors; gymnasium 
floors are maple. The first-floor corridor 
and toilets are terrazzo. 

he equipment, both fixed and portable, 
is of types that have been tested in good 
modern school construction of latest design. 

The plumbing includes only the most 
sanitary fixtures and roughing-in. The 
heating system is low pressure, steam type 
of radiation, with window ventilation and 
exhaust ducts, except the Little Theater, 
which has fan ventilation; and gymnasiums, 
locker and shower rooms, which have unit 
heaters. The building is heated from the 
heating plant in the senior high school 

rhe electric wiring is set in rigid conduit, 
using all devices approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The building was completed in Septem 
ber, 1935. It has a total cubical content of 
1,059,000 cubic feet and cost $270,105, o1 
2542 cents a cubic foot. 


NEW YORK’S SCHOOL-BUILDING 
SURVEY 


\ school-building program, involving an 
expenditure of $30,01 0, is being launched 
by the board of education of New York City 


It is to be preceded by a comprehensive SUI 
vey, to be made by five experts in order to 
determine upon economies and improvements 


in structural design to be made over former 


projects The cost ot the survey will be 


The five experts tentatively chosen are 
Regit ild E. Marsh of Tooker & Marsh: Her 
bert M Hathaway of Starrett & Van Vleck 
of New York City; Ernest Sibley of Litch 
held, Conn.; Lawrence J. Lincoln of Hewlett 
lL 3 ind Walter M. McCormack of Cleve 
land, Ohio. They are to receive $3 each 
and the balance of $15,000 is to be expended 
in the employment of heating, ventilating 


} 


ind 
comfy r 
chosen have had wide experience 1n the field 


of school architecture and construction o 


electrical engineers. The survey is to br 
leted in six months’ time. The experts 


pera 
tions 
The building program contemplates the 


planning ind construction of ten new higl 


schools three idditions to existing higl 





schools, fourteen new elementary and junior 
ugh schools, and thirteen additions to ele 


] 


mentary schools, or in all, forty new build 


{ 
} 
j 
i 


Ings. It also includes the purchase and altera 


tion of the Elks Building in Brooklyn for th 


new he idquarters ol the board of educatior 


Less Cost Without Loss of Efficiency 
The departure ol the New York City board 


of education in prefacing a monster school 
building program with a study to be made 
DY ex 


erts is significant. It proceeds upon th 
+} 


1 
| g n | 
lought that schoolhous ng may be planned 


ind constructed upon a more economical basis 
without, however, sacrificing the utilitariat 
ises involved 

The construction operations carried on i 


the past by the New York City school svs 


ive beer upon i giganti scale The 
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ttle Theatre Group, Webster Groves Junior High School, 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
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Plot Plan, Webster Groves Junior High School, Webster Groves, 
Vissouri. Wm. B. Ittner, In Irchitects, St. Louis, Missouri 
e milli nore pupils ar school, will not be permitted. It is recognized 
nousans ( hers has involved that every school site every neighborhood 
K Ex oO I rehabilitatior ind ever school constituency has its own 
he order ¢ he day. The accu peculiarities and necessities which must be 
eri e r oal r ( nl Ow pe of structure 
rchite re will unquestionably We desire dignihed and gracetul ex 
he { re so remains terior said Mr. Ellsworth B. Buck, Rich 
const! 1O! ield. a new dav ofters mona member of the board of edu ition 
S ( ew approaches for their We want the structure to look like a school 
house, to serve in a maximum degree the 
( ¢ 1O r itset ! purpose ol the school ind to contribute 
‘ le ndardizatior ‘ omething to the ppearance of the neighbor 
‘ re M 
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General View, Christenberry Junior High School, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Barber & McMurry, Architects, Anoxville, Tennessee 


Knoxville School Demonstrates Economy 


School boards rightly te 





Ings should be imposing ou 
Impose upon the por ketbooks o p 
therefore economy in true enst ‘ | 
decided practice in planning new educatior l 
buildings. The newest school in Kno j 
Tenn., the Christenberry Junior High Scho 
is an example of this newly sought econ ceneeeneg 
it combines low first cost Wit! carel . 
adaptation to educational prograr Archite ° 
turally, it is colonial in detail, but its chi bo 
attractiveness arises trom its well-choset . 
rials and the clear-cut expression of its e : 
cational function. It cost only 16.8 cents pet : 
cubic foot. or a total of $208 ind vet * 
is Just as impressive and pleasing and serve 4 
its purpose as well as a schoolhouse that iv 


cost double that amount 


E 


Architects Barber and McMurry. of Knos 





ville, planned the school. A glance at the air - 

plane picture or at the floor plans will indi , 

that the general arrangement is exceeding! 1226 Seeam 
simple and straightforward. There is no waste \ 
space the plan is along simple, straight line [ 8 
the corridors are just the size that tl » ' 
should be, and there are no “odd” spaces ° . 

the ends of halls. Every inch of the structurt i i PS OR ES s he 
, ' i 


Dr 
Wi 


is either an instructional area or necessat ‘ ettees { ® 

passageway. The general plan has been dev 5 ¥ a . —_ - Ps " 

oped on the basis of an educational statement " : : ae i 
; ¢ FY 

prepared by the superiniendent of schools taf b. — ty ‘ —— j 





Harry L. Clark. and the principal. Mr 


lson New a —______ Poe 





The plan involves primarily th rrange ! 
ment of the academic department in the fror 
wing of the building with i library nd th — 7 _— ee - 
administrative offices as the two focal center 
of activity; the commercial department, th 
laboratories, and the other special department 
in a connecting side wing: and the worl 

Vain Floor Plan, Christenberry Junior High School, Anoxville, Tenn 
Based upor nm inte \ 


to Ruth Peck MecLe 


Barber & McMurry Irchitect Anoxville, Lennessee 
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rooms shops ind gymnasium at the rear, The 
iuditorium forms a central connecting link 
hetween the iront and the back wing the 
cafe‘eria is Immediately under the auditorium 

Objectives of plan and construction almost 
is IMportant as instructional service have been 
the health and safety of pupils and teacher 

Economy the First Objective 

The airplane picture of the building show 
very well that the building occupies a great 
ymount of ground. The reader may wonder 
why so much foundation and so much roo! 
do not increase the expense. Mr. McMurry 
explains that the additional roof and tounda 
tion costs are less than would be the cost 
of fireproofing an entire structure of two o1 
more stories that materials Oi greater 
weight, thickness, and strength would hay 
been necessary 11 the plan were not all o1 
one floor Here not economy but the a 
of the children has been paramount. in 
mind of the architect, tor in case ol fir 
the children can march into the fireproof cort 


dors ind thence out of tourteen exits: or, tl 





may step immediately out of windows fro 
inv classroom with perier satety 
4 There are no stairways in the Christe 
Hy herrs School, except a tew steps i the corr 
4 dors which accommodate he floor leve 
the slope Ol the lot The ( Iew set of ste] 
ire all at well-lighted points and extet 
I vidth of ne corricol ne | ( ] 
wide treads and sucl ight risers th ( 
' supils if scarcely iware of then I} 
rangement is further advantageous in 
has made possible the placing of the 1d'to 
rium ibove the cateteria 
The irchitects have been entirely racth 
in their planning Every feature that ig] 
call for unnecessary expense has been elin 
inated not a dollar has been spent witho 
considering the \ ue to De received tron it 
Such economical planning calls for ingenuity 
ind hard work on the part ol t he ronitects 
nd must necessarily be backed by long ex 
erience 1 the ») nning ( ( 0 0 
“4 school buildings 
5 \ genuine Vy ete ve school | ng wht 
: Ss EXCEE( ingly iow ll Os cal ) ( ( ( oO 
. Vv applving the lessons gaines ro ri 
. d long experience in school planning at Front Entrance, Christerberry Junior Hieh School, Knoxville, Tennessee 
4 iretul observatior ot the ré lits che 
' Mere | nning tor econo ol ict neo 
=: ient ‘ T vith the 
' alanced selection of ¢ ( ( 


every iten Other cut ! mt were 


POSSI IE through the We oO} keleton or expos 


sate one 
J 
< 


onstruction where this would serve the pur 


se quite as well as a concealing tints! T} 





the exposed steel trusses in the iditoriul 
nd the gymnasium display sturdy, practi 
ind unpretentious design which does no 
POLO Z« but which his bee! nhandlee t< 
1 } 
irmonize with the use of the rooms. So too 
. r k : 
. le shops have simp'e concrete tloors mtec 
ad brick \\ ills ind SAawtootl K\ ights witt t} 
a lraming members exposed ind painted Thi 
-A, . ho construction duplicates the industri 
A 4 . hops where the students y later work 
Phe ower! cost tvpe ot constructior thus 
‘| ! provides “atmosphere” as well as saves mon 
a The skvlights are tvpical of the best lo 
shops. and the arrangement provid ce 
north ight without glare or disturt 
shadows. The light in the drafting ro rti 
, 
Hariv is etfective 
While the building costs have | : _ tirplane View, Christenberry Junior High School, Anoxville, Tennessee. Barber & 
qin COsSts Nave n't IT Lit’ 
where by] +} { f +] <r eo VeMurry Irchitects, Anoxville Tennessee Saw-toothed skylights can be seen 
. ever possiDte lt weilare ot i¢ chiiare 


een completely kept in mind. The light plainly 
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lor that reason the singing in the musi 
t the numerous classes 
ircely be heard in adjacent rooms 

re ire tWO large idyoining gymnasiums 
rr each sex. | pon special occasions these 


rooms can be thrown together as they 


separated only bv huge. sliding doors 

of the gymnasiums has showers. toilet 

it | dressing rooms There ire 

ockers Oo hold he pupils be 

ngs. Both the boys’ and girls’ quarters 

rect entrances to the plavground. and 

re plavground for the school site 
sec twelvs re 

ess ( tness is the general 


ot the building. This is especially notice- 


n the corridors which are entirely with 


rojections or interruptions, The lockers 

essed in the walls and the doors of the 
roo res ed with lass panels 

rect Visit to the school ne prin 

Nir WW OI ! ( re 8) tor his 

enthu Ss ne oOlInted Out Its 


The Past Three Years in Schoolhouse 
Construction 
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San Francisco Completes Sixty New School Buildings 


Nine new fireproof public-school build- 
ings five elementary, two spec ial schools, 
one junior and one senior high school 
costing approximately $3,000,000, have 
been or will be occupied by the San Fran- 
cisco school system .during the 1936—37 
school term. 

In addition, there are in course of con- 
struction the shop building at 
Washington High School costing approx- 
imately $219,000, a like addition to Mar- 
ina Junior High School costing approx- 
imately $233,808, an eight-room addition 
to the Aptos Junior High School to cost 
approximately 399,304, an auditorium at 
the Daniel Webster Elementary School 
costing approximately $40,000, and a girls’ 
gymnasium at historic Polytechnic High 
School to cost $112,388 


George 


\pproved by the San Francisco board of 


education and now in the lap of the 


Works Progress Administration at Wash- 


ington for approval is another program in 
volving the erection of buildings for the 
San Francisco Junior College at 


Balboa 


George G. Mullany 


Park, a new gymnasium for Lowell High 
School, an auditorium for the Portola 
Junior High School, an addition to the 
Franklin Elementary School, and _ the 
George Washington High School gymna- 
sium and development of the athletic field 
The total cost of this program will be 
$1,160,175, 45 per cent of which will be 
paid by the Federal Government 
Completion of this program will mark 
another step toward the realization of the 
building schedule of the board of educa 
tion — a program that has resulted in the 
erection of 60 new fireproof schools since 


1920 at a cost of approximately $26, 
000.000. 
The new George Washington Senior 


High School is located in the northwestern 
section of San Francisco known as _ the 
Park-Presidio district and represents an 
addition to the high-school plant bringing 
the total number of buildings in the second 
ary division to eight. The structure is an 
answer to the 25-year-old prayer of the 
residents of that district for a high school 


— 


ae 


2 PIE: ca 





. J... Be 


to meet the educational requirements of 
that area. In addition it relieves overcrowd- 
ing in other sections of the city. 

The new Marina Junior High School is 
located in the Marina district, on the 
fringe of San Francisco Bay, in full view 
of the Golden Gate Bridge now in course 
of construction, and in a district where the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 
was once held. The entire area is now cov- 
ered with modern homes, on the edge of 
which is located the Yacht Harbor and the 
St. Francis Yacht Club. It represents the 
tenth junior high school in the city and is 
part of a well-rounded program to realize 
the 6-3-3 plan of education which was set 
down as a basic policy by the board in 
1923 

For many years classes in trade and in 
dustrial occupations have been developed 
through night Humboldt 
Evening Technical School located in the 
old Agassiz building, an abandoned ele 
mentary-school structure erected in 1892 
The new Agassiz Trade 


classes at the 


School now in 
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: ' View of the New George Washineton High School, San Francisco, California 
has 
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ion Valley ind Patrick Henry re 


ld wooden buildings which have 
service Tor many years 
board of education wisely approved 


iuditoriums as part ot 


ginal plans for the tive elementary 


ind for shops and auditoriums 


George Washington and Marina junior 
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hools. Completion of all units was 
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( eval Vic of the Sunshine School for Crippled Children, San krancisco, California 
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( 
( ( 
‘ 1] 
eV i Cl el Well 
Meaine With children 
+} tender 1 
i eS eCnale C\ 
SCUSE NVALleSCeT 
{ ( Ve 
; 
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( ( il 
( tl ) 
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in January, 193; 


sent | (yt i} hildres ChListre r them 
ind makes them aware of their hand ip 
This statement does not take into account 
the tact that the Sunshine School is an 


elementary school and children are grad 


lated trom the school each vear to attend 
junior and senior high school 

It will therefore be seen that the Sur 
shine is a steppingstone to a regular junior 

senior high cho | he Buena Vista 
Health School objective identical 

Nay | Y ne ( ew cite | 








os 





Front Entrance, Lawton Eleme ntary 





San Francisco, California 


the United States offering special educa 
tional facilities to the less fortunate chil 
dren those whose bodies are crippled, 
and those whose weak bodies must absorb 
the health-giving rays of the sun. The 
former are cared for in the Sunshine 
School, which came into existence through 
the philanthropy of the San Francisco 
Rotary Club and which was taken over by 
the San Francisco board of education in 
January, 1926. The children whose bodies 
are traps for the hundreds of diseases 
easily thrown off by normal persons are 
cared for in the Buena Vista School, where 
effort is made to strengthen their frail 
frames and every precaution is taken to 
protect them from the dangers of disease 
present everywhere 

The New Sunshine School Building ov 
cupies the entire area of a lot by 195 
feet. The school with all its modern devices 
represents a distinct economy in operation, 
for both s( hools are now housed under one 
roof; the Sunshine School for those phys 
ically handicapped being removed from its 
present location at Dolores and Dorland 
Streets to occupy the first floor, and the 
Buena Vista Health School, for those in 
clined toward ill health, moved from Eigh 
teenth and Bryant Streets to occupy the 
second floor. Each group has its own 
separate entrance at each street frontage 
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The High-School Cafeteria 


Ralph C. Llewellyn, A.L.A., of Jos. C. Llewellyn Co., Architects 


cafeteria become a 


Phe has very im 
portant adjunct of the modern high school 
The tendency has been for the schools to 
draw their pupils from greater and greater 
distances so that it is impracticable for all 
students to go home to lunch even if the 
program is arranged with a noon hour fot 
this purpose. It probably will not be dis 
puted that it is desirable for the pupils to 
be provided with wholesome warm lunches, 
ind this is what the cafeteria aims to sup 
ply. Even if the pupil carries his lunch, 


i cafeteria allows 


him to supplement. it 


with a warm soup or drink at a low cost 
We believe in the majority of cases the 
programs are arranged to run continuously 


from the opening to the closing of school, 





ind students are assigned so that consecu 
tive periods are available for lunch for 
different groups of students. As many as 
three or four lunch periods can be at 
ranged, and this reduces the congestion 
ind allows a lunchroom of a given size to 
take care of many more pupils 
Requirements for new high schools at 
the present time, at least in cities of any 


size, nearly always include a cafeteria ot 
lunchroom 
differ as to size and equipment to con- 
form with the size of the school 
number of pupils to be 
lhere is also quite a variation in the num 
ber of accessory 


and 


rooms, arrangement. of 
dishwashing 
refrigerators, faculty dining 
forth Experience seems t 
one 


serving counters, 
storerooms, 
room, and so 
dictate that 


care ol 


serving can take 
sittings in the 
In other words, by the time 
hundredth pupil has 
through the counter, selected his meal, and 
obtained his check, the first pupil will have 
finished his lunch and left the dining room 


counter 
about two hundred 
dining room 


the two 


passed 


It is therefore necessary to have additional 
serving counters for 


) 


dining rooms seating 
more than 
Io illustrate 


found in 


many at one time 


the cafeteria as it may be 
have S¢ lec ted 


two examples from our more recent build 


recent schools, we 


ings. One of these is comparatively simply 
done and is for a capacity of about 200 
pupils at sitting. The 


one other is in a 


hese requirements, of course, 


the 
accommodated. 


facilities, 


larger school; the dining room has a pos 
sible capacity of 800, although at present 
it is not seated quite so closely; and there 
is a detached faculty dining room. 


The East Aurora High School 
Cafeteria 


This cafeteria has just been completed 


as a part ot a $200,000 addition to the 
East High School built last summer at 
Kast Aurora, Illinois, with the aid of a 
government P.W.A. grant. While this 
school serves 1,800 or more pupils, the 
program is arranged with a noon hour 


which allows many to go home for lunch 
he cafeteria therefore was designed to 
care for probably not more than three to 
four hundred pupils 
this case 


The dining room in 
has been equipped with tables 


of different size some square and some 


round with the thought that this would 
make the room more attractive and take 
away somewhat from. the institutional 


character that uniform tables in rows give 
One corner of the room is partially cut 


off with folding screens, making some 





Cafeteria Feast 


lurora High 


School, Aurora, Illinois. Jos. ¢ 


Llewellyn Co 


Irchitects 


Chicago, Illinois 
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privacy for a tacuity dining root! Nese Lhe soiled-dish table is acce 
screens can be re Ver n which case the ! penimg ror the dinu 
entire room becomes available tor banquets ipils deliver their dishes to tl Y 
r parties which are occasionally held. The vhen through with their meal ule 
erving counter is located near the manu nks are of stainle teel or ave 
entrance from the school corridor and the ripe pports and wood tops, exc 
line of pupils is separated trom the tabl i few plece ! equipment 
by a pipe rail. The counter is entirely of rake table and refrigera 
teel and is finished with a polished stair from. tl Id cafeteria. The rat 
less steel top lront panels ind slice rails Vvens re overed with i 
Phe counter contains trays for knive into a flue through an exh 
forks, et then a steam table with cut carries cut all odors by insurit 
outs for meat pan oup and vegetabl through the dining room inte tl 
pot ete then a pace Tot bread. salad \ storage pantry fitted with helve 
desserts, etc. The capacity of the last mer ises for supplies is also arrat ni 
tioned section is increased by standards the kitchen, this roem being nye 
supporting glass shelve to the service vard through a re 

An eight-section mechanically retriget The cafeteria and— kitche 
ited container for ice creal milk, et imply tnished in this case. The 
comes next and lastly { pace lor ho Das il f terrazze divide nt ( 
olate or collee urn ind a checker desl VV Drass strips, the Dase and 
\ watel cooler wit gla Hiller ind rach ta dark Creel color WItl Wriite 
Is located in the line of travel on leas eld \\ ills ire mo ( 
the checker desl The kitchet r pre vainscots of Keene's cement. and ce 
paring food, dishwashing, and carrying o1 f acoustl laste he 
ill work before or after the actual s helps ¢ et what ont 
of the nea hearer i pmarate ! no ‘ \\ ‘ , 
which can be shut off loan his make VOrV. ( rs are mahogat 
it possible to use the nit roon ho il in Vyainscotl ine ynter 
iuxiliars stud ii] ) ther purpose to the Vvainscot at ( i ( ( 
part of the day The kitchen is provided tone 
with various worktable sink et for 
preparing food, a bakers’ table and over Clateteria, Proviso Township 
ranges. cool tall ind if ne ene , High School 
comple ( electri illy operated dishwa ( | | . | is | | H 
with Lable for cleat id oiled dishe Ve the villages Via | 
ill as indicated on the tloor plat Peat Forest Parl ind 


Plan of Catetert n the East Side High Nchool at Aurora. Illino Jos. ¢ Lle vetivn 
Co Irchitects, Chicago, Illinois 








le { nicag ind has an en 
ent | etna students at the 
( \ large proportion of the 

en! the ( the cateterla. On ac 
I re rapidly wreasmMyg enrollment 
rete i was planned large enough to 
tting with a separate din 

eC Tae Ly 

we seen by the floor plan, the 
eparated trom the serving 
lt Kitchen, et voa solid partition 
i I htl closed with doors and 


ese doors fold around flat. to 
{ vnen the countel are im service 
ire It the way Dut il 

es, the dining room is closed. off 

e working rooms and is thus avail 

| purposes. We think 

ifeteria ( e unique in that 

rite ir¢ irranged in | 

it one cashier can take 

\ ( th U-sl iped il 
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( t¢ ire fully 
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(,eneral Dinin Room, Proviso Township Hich Schoo Vaywood, Illinois. Jos. ¢ Llewellyn Co Irchitects, Chicago, Illinois 

nd it will be noticed that all ( isket ! dishes as they are prepared for \ special room is provided tor the candy 
seTVINS Inters ine very OnVeNIENUY ‘ ney i r unloaded on coming out of the ounter, with a convenient storeroom im 
cated near the kitchen as well as ne dishwashn machine \t one end mediately behind. This room can be closed 
he dining root eclal counter and sink for handling gla by a shutter when not in use, in keeping 

vashing dishe i separate ! vare Doors are provided directly fron tne With the cheme. ti sevregate the dining 
POV ' CI Cl Ut DOV an ¢ t Bx NwWashing room | the serving counters room except al mealtime \ lurge amount 
i] nd eq Ipped WITH « hnvenlent ¢ ntel i \t is Into the kite tl ior CoOnNnVenlence ! candy ma contectiol ine ay per sed 
\\ ile nrve ( le i] ishe +} rte 
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\lso there is a fully equipped soda foun 
The soda 


tain which does a large business 


fountain may be somewhat unusual, but 
was included in an attempt to keep the 
students on the school property. It was 
found that before this cafeteria was built 


a large number of students were patroniz 


ing drug stores in the neighborhood, and 
there was considerable traftic hazard due to 
the heavy automobile travel on First 


Avenue and Madison Streets adjacent. to 
the building. The 
storeroom back of it which 
the 


soda fountain has 1 


ilso houses the 


compressor or cooling we-cCreamM Col 


tainers, ete 

The plan also includes, as can be seen 
a locker room and a separate toilet for the 
help, a general storeroom for supplies, two 
mechanically 


and an office for 


cooled refrigerator rooms 
the chef on \d 
jacent to this office are service doors open 
ing into the service yard through which all 
supplies are brought in and checked 
The kitchen is fully equipped with tl 
usual ranges,. kettles, 
chanical peelers, 
which aid in the 
of a large amount of food 


manavet 


( 
and 
( hopper 5. 


ei many me 


mixers, et 

economical preparation 
One end of the 
kitchen is especially arranged for the baker 
with an oven, pastry tables, etc. The ven 
tilation of the kitchen is quite satisfactory 


as all odors are carried off by exhaust fan 


through a large hood over the ranges and 
kettles Also it will be noted that the 
kitchen and dining rooms are well lighted 
both in this cafeteria and in the smaller 
one described above 

In regard to materials used in the finish 


of these rooms, the effort has been to make 


s( 


them simple but of lasting quality and 
finish to avoid upkeep. The tloors in the 
dining rooms are of art marble tile, and 
these rooms are provided with art marble 
wainscots, base, and caps. In the kitcher 
ind service portions the ftloors are = of 
cement lined into 12-inch squares, but 
these floors and base have been treated 
with a special green ceramic tinish which 
gives a smooth surface that will not dust 
ind also looks well. All kitcher ink 

tables, and serving counters are of stainless 
steel Dir ing-room tables and chairs ar 
of oak and tables have linoleum tops. All 
wood trim in the kitchen is in white 
enamel and the walls are | ished in light 
colors 
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Vaywood, 


ind for many years was the accepted solu 


tion to the toilet problem principally be 
cause of the effectiveness of ventilation of 
such systems and the ease of dispo al I 
the excreta. But adequate sewage-disposal 
ystems in cities, coupled with improved 
iixtures which amply provide ventilation 
soon made dry closets obsolete ind estab 
lished water-closet systems as standard 
Lhe development Ol veneral principles 

toilet construction had become almost ¢ 

plete by 19 But the standards have be 
come much more rigid during recent vears 
What would have been considered ideally 
nonporous and noncorrosive fixtures in 
1900 would scarcely meet the approval of 
the most careless nspection today \nd 

the same manner, most the 1900 stand 
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Illinois 


irds have been retined and developed, SO 


that today toilet an modern 


ingements 1n 


buildings 


] 
SC TOOT 


are as scientitically 
designed and as perfectly sanitary as is 
possible with present knowledge of science 


ind sanitation 


Dark basement toilets are giving way to 


] | l 
well-lighted and vacuum-ventilated 


rooms 


mn all tloors where classrooms are in use 


Tile floors, and tile or marble baseboards, 
tile or marble wainscoting ind white 
painted walls and ceilings make the rooms 


attractive ind Sanitary Toilet partitions 


ire made of opaque glass, heavily enameled 
metal, marble or some other permanent 
material. Urinals, toilets, and washbowls 
ire made of vitreous china. Seats are open- 
Iront 


Wasteproof containers hold toilet papet 
Paper towels or hot-air driers are provided 
for drying hands. Fixtures are rapid-acting 


ind safeguarded against back siphonage. 


OFFER STANDARD TEST CODE FOR 
FANS AND BLOWERS 

The Nation \ clat o1 {1 Fan Manutac 
| Det t Micl ! nnounced — the 
d proj entrifugal 
The cod prepared by a 

i th Natior \ ition 

| M tl An n Societ 
H Vent Eng ind in 
tt i tans and 

1 h ve ition. ai 
I l ( It ¢ tab 
I ! t fans and 
\ ( I IT It com 
The committee ha ilso prepared a tabulation 
t i on ot various 
! in s1zes 

tt nN Itiblade 
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building faces north. The porte-cochére over the driveway shelters the west entrance of the building. Curved hand-rails are a special 

as Is 
feature for the assistance of the children 
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The James E. Roberts School for phys 


acting 
ically handicapped children is an expres 
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sion of the philanthropic attitude of In 
FOR dianapolis citizens. The building is unique 
not only because of its modernistic design 
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"" the its beautifully decorated interior, and its 
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rd test special equipment, but also because of the 
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r com they wish to make some contribution 


In the large rhythm room, shown above, the crippled children go throuch their 


In the early beginnings of special train 
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ulatic Ing for physically handicapped children 


exercises in very much the same manner that normal children do. In the rear is seen 
the glass brick partition which separates the rhythm room from the hydrotherapy 


| ting Indianay Pul Sch room. Additional light is thus provided for both rooms 
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i | A portion of the large solarium of the Roberts School is skown 
/ | above. Besides the solarium, the auditorium, which accommodates 


more than forty cots, also is used for rest periods 
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First Floor Plan, James E. Roberts School, Indianapolis, 
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Second Floor Plan, James E. Roberts School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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In the reception room of the medical unit at the Roberts School, 
keeping with the 
up-to-date equipment. To the right is the examining room, and to 


modernistic furniture and appointments are in 


the left, the treatment room 


the Public Health Nursing Association of 
Indianapolis was among the pioneers. The 
Indianapolis Foundation, through its co- 
operation with the Department of Social 
Service of the public schools, made possible 
the first studies of the need of this type of 
special education. Later, enactments of the 
state legislature brought state funds to the 
support of schools of this kind. 

The school was established in Septem- 
ber, 1925, with classes held at School No, 
5, 612 West Washington Street. Twenty 
children were admitted to the school the 
third week of September. Before the end 
of June, 1926, 32 were enrolled. 

The need of educational facilities for the 
physically handicapped, ascertained by a 
survey made during the summer of 1925 
by the Social Service Department of the 
Indianapolis public schools, assisted by the 
Indianapolis Foundation and the Public 
Health Nursing Association, led to the 
opening of the classes in 1925 

In 1927 the state law providing for state 
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tank, shown above, is 
child. It is of ceramic tile. A ramp, equipped 
chromium hand-rail, leads 
the tank to provide easy access to the 
portion of the Hubbard tank is 
shown in the lower right-hand corner of the 
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aid to defray the expense of educating 
physically handicapped children was 
passed. The school year 1927-28 saw the 
enrollment of the school grow to 59, and 
in the fall of 1928 reached 79. There was a 
steady increase in enrollment until in 
June, 1936, it had reached 191. There had 
been enrolled since the school opened in 
1925, 340 students. The school graduated 
67 pupils. Thirty-five of the pupils had re- 
turned to the regular grade schools, 30 
moved away from the city, and 8 died. 

Construction of the new buiding was 
begun on December 11, 1935, and the 
corner stone was laid April 3, 1936. 
Classes in the new building were opened 
Monday morning, October 12, 1936. 

The new building was partially financed 
by a $55,000 bond issue by the Board of 
School Commissioners, a bequest of $65,- 
000 by the late Mrs. Henrietta West 
Roberts, and a federal grant of $98,000. 
The total cost of the building was $238.- 
000. The Board of School Commissioners 
provides teachers and other facilities as in 
any other school. In meeting the additional 
cost, three fourths of the expense is paid 
from state funds and the remainder by the 
Indianapolis Foundation and the Board of 
School Commissioners. The school is under 
the supervision of the Division of Special 
Education. 


Description 

If a beautiful environment has any value 
in education, the new James E. Roberts 
School should provide in abundance the 
cheerfulness and happiness which is child- 
hood’s right. The building is constructed 
of reinforced concrete; the exterior walls 
of brick in gray buff and brown gunmetal 
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A view of the northwest corner of the Roberts School shows the corner windows and 
the hand-rails near the entrance under the porte-cochére 


Children shown in a dining nook in a corner of the large dining hall 
in the Roberts School 


tones; the trimming is of Indiana lime- 
stone. The building from its exterior view 
is modernistic in design, and fits gracefully 
into its setting among the trees at the 
southeast corner of Tenth and Oriental 
Streets, but the structure’s outward ap- 
pearance does not prepare one for the de- 
lightful colors and appointments of the in- 
terior. 

The decorative scheme heightens the 
feeling that here has been provided every 
practical need for the care of children 
whose physical training requires special 
equipment. There is no waste space; the 
building plan, its furnishings and equip- 
ment, and its color schemes fit into a uni- 
fied whole which make the building one of 
the most distinctive of its kind in America. 

Entrance to the building is by a curved 
driveway leading to a porte-cochere which 
is supported by a single cylindrical column 
of Bedford stone. An overhead concealed 
light illuminates the steps. Curved hand 
rails on either side of the steps lead to the 
threshold. The doorway is encased in glass 
bricks and the transom window is of the 
same material. 

Entering the building at the west, the 
visitor is impressed with the decorated cor- 














Movable chairs, with adjustable desk tops, are standard equipment in the Roberts 
School. The built-in window seat, grilled radiator, and Venetian blinds are features 
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walnut tan, and golden tan. The light fix- 
tures are inverted glass cones of a buff 
tone. The stage, finished in light green and 
cream is hung with curtains of rust 


damask, in a green and gold modernistic 
ean er design. 


PP ERO! 
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The six classrooms on the main floor 
have floors of asphalt tile with a cactus- 
green field and golden tan spots. Each has 
a window seat with storage space beneath 
it. All radiators are grilled to prevent the 
danger of burns to children falling against 
steam pipes. Each classroom contains a 
teacher’s supply closet and built-in ward- 
robes for children’s wraps. 

At the east end of the main corridor is 
the dining room, with a seating capacity 
of 92 children. Two walls are in Italian 
blue; the other two walls and the ceiling 
are citron yellow; and the borders are 
stenciled in rust. The floor, in two shades 
of blue asphalt tile, is bordered with the 
buff brick tile wainscoting capped with 
green. Around the room, above the wain- 
scoting are nursery rhyme figures stenciled 
in blue. 


The Second Floor 
The second floor corridor leads to three 
regular classrooms, the domestic-science 
unit, rooms for occupational therapy and 


of the typical classroom pictured above. All the woodwork is finished in silver gray industrial arts, the solarium, the medical 


ridor, floored with asphalt tile in bands 
and squares of brown and tan. The tile 
brick wainscoting in buff is trimmed with 
a light green tile cap. The interior walls 
are plastered in Keene cement, white coat 
plaster over metal lathes. The corridor 
walls are in an eye-rest tint of green, with 
the fireproof acoustone overhead giving an 
ivory tone. Modernistic light fixtures fea- 
ture three parallel circular chrome bands 
around an opaque white shade. 

On the left as the visitor enters the cor- 
ridor is found the visitor’s reception room. 
Beyond this and on the left of the cor- 
ridor are the principal’s office and receiving 
room. Opposite the office are the stairs, 
elevator, and the foot of the ramp which 
leads in easy gradations to the second 
floor. All classrooms and corridors and the 
ramp are equipped with oak hand rails, 28 
inches from the floor. The elevator is large 
enough to accommodate cots; automatic 
doors, push buttons, and modern safety de- 
vices are part of the equipment. The ramp 
is wide enough to permit the passing of 
wheel chairs. 

In the southwest wing on the main floor 
is the auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of 350. The room is used during rest 
periods and accommodates more than forty 
cots. Storage space for blankets is built 
into concealed cabinets in the wall. Under 
the stage, chairs and cots are stored on low 
trucks. The walls of the auditorium are in 
a maize tan, shading from the ivory ceiling 
to the walnut finished wainscoting. The 
floor is in a three-tone plaid of seal brown. 


unit, teacher’s rest room, and the hydro- 





A ramp with an easy ascent makes traveling from the first floor to the second floor a matter 

of no difficulty for the physically handicapped children. An elevator and the conventional 

stairways are also available. The above photograph shows the ramp in a view looking toward 

the west end of the corridor. Note the hand-rails in the corridor and the glass brick on 

either side of the doors at the entrance. The corridor is floored in asphalt tile in squares 
of brown and tan, and the ceiling is finished with acoustone 
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and physiotherapy units. At the east end 
of the second floor a door from the class- 
room opens upon the sun deck. Another 
sun deck is at the southwest corner of the 
building. When direct sun rays are not 
available, pupils will get the benefit of ar- 
tificial sunshine in the large solarium. This 
room will be used also for rest periods, and 
ior special massage treatments. 

In the medical unit, at the west end of 
the second floor are the dental clinic, re- 
ception room, examining and treatment 
rooms. A glass brick partition separating 
the dental clinic from the examining room 
provides for a flow of light yet insures 
privacy. 

In the southwest wing on the second 
floor are the physiotherapy and hydro- 
therapy units. A large glass brick wall 
separates the rhythm room from the hydro- 
therapy room. In the latter room are the 
Hubbard tank and a ceramic tile pool. The 
floor of the entire room is surfaced with 
slip-proof London tile. The pool, large 
enough to accommodate a pupil and the 
nurse, is built of mottled brick tile in terra- 
cotta effect. The interior is of white tile. 
A chromium hand rail is inside the tank. 
From the floor level a small ramp leads 
around the pool until it reaches the height 
of the edge of the tank, permitting easy 
access to the water. Toe space is built into 
the base of the pool to allow attendants 
to stand close to the tank. 

In the basement is a large playroom 
which may be used in inclement weather. 
Heating will be by the steam from the 


Improvements 


During the postwar period there has 
been a marked advance in the development 
of materials used in the construction and 
equipment of school buildings. In general 
this advance can be attributed to the ma- 
terial manufacturers themselves, to inde- 
pendent research work, and to the insistent 
demands of design offices for something 
better. 

The manufacturers have found it desir- 
able to keep abreast of the times by im- 
proving their products to offset the ad- 
vantages possessed by competitive ma- 
terials and equipment. Groups of manufac- 
turers engaged in the same business have 
formed associations and set up splendidly 
equipped research laboratories for the im- 
provement of their products. Examples of 
this are seen in the work being done by the 
Portland Cement Association and by the 


1This paper was prepared for the recent convention of 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, by Mr 
Scherer who is Architect and Superintendent of School 
Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. 
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plant of the Arsenal Technical Schools. 
Air-washing and blower units and an in- 
cinerator are in the basement. This heat- 
ing and ventilating is the split-system type. 
Air is drawn from outside the building to 
the plenum chamber over heat-tempering 
coils to the air-washing system. After the 
air is washed, it is again sent through heat 
coils, where it is raised to room tempera- 
ture, and is then carried through metal 
ducts to the classrooms. The washed air 
system is supplemented by direct radiation, 
and all radiators are grilled to protect the 
children. 

Exits to the playground, at the southeast 
and southwest corners of the building are 
equipped with ramps. The playground is 
at the south and east sides of the building. 


A Distinct Service 

Physical care is of necessity one of the 
first considerations and must go hand in 
hand with academic instruction, if the 
child is to reap the full benefit of the 
school. The school has had fine co-opera- 
tion with hospitals, clinics, physicians, 
social agencies, outstanding friends and 
parents. No child is admitted until a com- 
plete physical examination is made, and 
he is recommended for the school by the 
proper medical authority. 

The pupils in the school make normal 
educational progress in most cases. The 
great objectives in educating the crippled 
child are to promote the physical rehabili- 
tations and give opportunities at the same 
time for academic instruction and social 
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training. Every effort is made to create 
and maintain self-confidence which leads 
to success in assigned tasks. Vocational 
training is encouraged with at least two 
objectives in mind — occupational therapy 
and beginning training that will function 
into the economic life of those who are 
least handicapped. Effort is made to 
change these physically handicapped chil- 
dren from dependents in the home or so- 
ciety to independents, men among their 
fellow men. 

The academic work keeps pace with the 
regular school inasmuch as those who have 
returned to the regular school have taken 
the regular grade work; those who have 
gone on to high school have made average 
grades — many, in fact, above average. 

Visitors are greatly surprised at the 
happy atmosphere and the cheeriness of 
these little cripples. The highest compli- 
ment to the school has been the recogni- 
tion by visitors of the independence and 
spirit of service shown by the children. 

Found in a scrap book at the old 
Roberts School was this bit of verse. It 
catches the spirit of the school. 


THE CREED OF THE DISABLED 


Once more to be useful! 

To see the pity in the eyes of my friends 
Replaced by commendation! 

To work — produce — provide — 
Seeking no favors — giving none, 

A man among men! 
In spite of these physical handicaps. 


in Schoolhouse Construction 


Francis R. Scherer’ 


Copper and Brass Research Association. 

In university laboratories throughout 
the land research work is being carried on 
both by faculty members and fellowship 
students. Associations such as the Amer- 
ican Concrete Institute, the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, the National 
Lumberman’s Association, the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers, and the National Fire Protection 
Association, to name but a few, have by 
their committees and annual meetings for 
review and discussion by their member- 
ships, made pertinent contributions. And 
outstanding is the splendid work being 
done by the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to enumerate the many improvements 
brought about in recent years. Mention 
of a few, however, will serve to bring to 
mind many not cited. Most of us will 
agree that the major improvement that 
has taken place in schoolhouse construc- 


tion during the postwar period has been 
the almost nation-wide adoption of fire- 
resistive construction for buildings of two 
or more stories. 


Some Important Advances 


Another improvement concerns mortar 
mixes for laying up exterior walls of 
masonry units so as to minimize leakage. 
Quality and color of glazed structural tile 
and brick and their miscellaneous shapes 
have been stepped up. One can now look 
out of a school window without getting a 
too-distorted view, thanks to recently im- 
proved processes of making glass. There is 
increased use of nonferrous metals for 
weather exposure, for concealed piping, 
and for hot-water services. One can find 
improvements in the construction of doors 
and in their hardware; in a variety of 
flooring materials which are resilient, satis- 
factory in appearance, and readily cleaned; 
in the several materials for sound absorp- 
tion and for heat insulation. 
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Services to buildings are being provided 
more with an eye to future demands, par- 
ticularly expensive underground work, 
such as water supply, drainage, and electric 
feeders. Structural-design advances, such 
as better materials, control, and experi- 
ence, make possible increases in allowable 
working stresses of concrete, reinforcing 
rods, and structural shapes. 

Equally great strides have been made 
in the mechanical services, such as less 
noisy fans and ventilating units; semi- 
automatic coal-burning and oil-burning de- 
vices; china stall urinals; water closets 
with open-front seats and hand-operated 
flush valves; sanitary drinking fountains; 
hair driers; efficient luminaries; clocks 
and program systems operating from the 
house current; and emergency lighting 
units. 

Surely a marked improvement has been 
made in several areas in the matter of ex- 
terior design. For this the nation’s grati- 
tude to the architectural schools and to 
the state registration boards. 


The Architect’s Role 


One recognizes the important role the 
architect and the engineer play in deter- 
mining the type of construction, the ma- 
terials to be employed, and the building 
services and equipment to. be installed. 
This role becomes increasingly important 
if in the community in which the building 
is to be erected there does not exist a code 
of minimum requirements governing the 
planning, construction, and equipping or 
if there does not exist a state department 
possessing the right of review and approval 
of working drawings and specifications 
prior to award of contracts. 

The objective of a good design office is 
to create a building which will best meet 
the purpose for which it is to be built, with 
materials and equipment intelligently 
selected for the purposes they are to serve, 
and at an initial cost which will prove 
economical in the light of the subsequent 
and recurring costs for maintenance and 
operation. 

It is their obligation and our obligation 
to encourage all agencies working in an 
effort to better construction and to lower 
costs. Unless our attitude remains a sym- 
pathetic and co-operative one, progress 
will be slackened. Along with such obliga- 
tion, however, we have a definite duty to 
fully analyze and evaluate the “improve- 
ment” to determine that it really qualifies 
as such. Surely each of us would welcome 
an opportunity to undo some one thing 
about even our best building. 

Not infrequently the basis for the claim 
of a manufacturer, more interested in sales 
than in adaptation of his product to a 
specific requirement, lies in the fact that it 
is cheaper than that previously used. With 
but few exceptions we accept that cost is a 
limiting factor imposed on the construction 
of new schools; therefore, systems and ma- 
terials of construction and items of equip- 
ment which can be provided at a lower 
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cost meet with general favor. Unfortu- 
nately there will always be those who are 
more interested in making immediate sales 
than in developing a more satisfactory 
product, relying upon high-pressure sales- 
manship, working over or around the archi- 
tect, for an approval from an uninformed 
or partly informed individual who by 
reason of his avocational office finds him- 
self with power to render the decision. 


The Problem of Information 


The problem then seems to be one of 
getting to such individuals authoritative 
and unbiased information. School systems 
sufficiently large to engage permanent per- 
sonnel to supervise the operation and main- 
tenance of their school plants, can to some 
extent, as a result of the experience 
gathered over the years, point the way 
toward improvements in material and 
equipment which really qualify. Through 
exchange of ideas with personnel likewise 
engaged in other school systems the experi- 
ences of the several systems are made 
available to each. This, however, does not 
particularly help the smaller district since 
the information is not readily accessible 
to them. 
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True, there are today agencies such as 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, the National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems, and the Natio- 
nal Association of Public-School Business 
Officials, which are doing good work along 
the line of assembling data; but the 
manner in which to make this information 
readily available to all of those responsible 
for spending large sums of taxpayers’ 
money, begs for early solution. At this time 
it appears as if the answer may soon be 
found through the American Council on 
Education which already has taken steps 
to bring into being a School-Plant Re- 
search Council having a permanent per- 
sonnel which will assemble results of per- 
tinent research work already done and 
which will direct and co-ordinate research 
work in those fields where it is most ur- 
gently needed. The Office of Education at 
Washington should make an _ excellent 
medium through which such data could be 
widely disseminated. Once the data are 
available, there remains only the problem 
of so informing school officials, planners, 
and designers, who are earnestly seeking 
intelligent, authoritative, and unbiased in- 
formation. 


Schools of Nation Benefit Under 
Federal Works Program 


Projects for the construction or repair 
of schools have been popular with the 
Works Progress Administration. In fact, 





Native stone and local mechanics were 

employed in the erection of the Rehoboth 

School in DeKalb County, Georgia. An 

educationally effective as well as an eco- 

ical building provided a great deal of work 
for local people 


there have been more such projects than 
of any other single description except one 
— farm-to-market roads. According to the 
latest available statistics, compiled for Sep- 
tember 30, 1936, there were 7,498 projects 
for the construction or repair of educa- 
tional buildings, a classification that in- 
cludes graded schools, secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, libraries, muse- 
ums, dormitories, laboratories, and the like. 

When this number is added to the 1,530 
school buildings constructed and the 31,418 
school buildings improved under the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, it is 
apparent that the government work will 
have affected about one out of six of the 
241,428 public-school buildings counted 
in the census of the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior for 
1933-34. 

The estimated cost of the 7,498 WPA 
projects is $102,797,785, of which the 
sponsors have agreed to contribute $22,- 
219,966. 

In the handling of this vast educational 
program, the WPA has no set standards 
for construction and repair which it at- 
tempts to apply throughout the country, 
except, of course, that by order of the 
President uniform labor rates are paid 
within certain localities, and materials pur- 
chased by the government are bought by, 
the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department after competitive bids have 
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been received. Plans and specifications are 
drawn by architects for the sponsors and 
the WPA’s only part is to determine 
whether they are adequate and whether 
the sponsor, usually a school board, or a 
school district, or whoever has charge of 
the schools, has offered a sufficient contri- 
bution. Included in the consideration of 
adequacy is the question of whether relief 
labor is available in the immediate vicinity 
of the project. The financial condition of 
the sponsoring school unit is always taken 
into consideration in deciding on the suffi- 
ciency of the proposed contribution. 

The reason for the lack of construction 
and repair standards is almost obvious. 
The school problems of different communi- 
ties are rarely the same, and the kind of 
school badly needed for one county may 
not fit the needs of an adjoining county. 
Thus, in Pike County, Ohio, one-room 
schoolhouses were replaced with modern 
four-room schoolhouses and in the Spring 
Creek district of Seminole County, Georgia, 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Consolidated 
School was constructed to replace three 
community schools. In a number of coun- 
ies of many of the states it was thus found 
advisable, in the interest both of economy 
and efficiency, to erect consolidated schools. 
Improvement of roads and operation of 
school busses has made this possible to a 
degree not before known. However, in 
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Fine Arts Building, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California—One of the new 
erected in California by the Public Works Administration. The exterior is in yellow concrete with blue trim and chromium metalwork 


many communities, for instance in sections 
of Kentucky, it was found necessary to 
build one-room schoolhouses, either be- 
cause there were insufficient pupils to jus- 
tify consolidations, or because transporta- 
tion facilities were not available, or for 
other reasons. 

In the State of New Mexico, Governor 
Clyde Tingley sponsored a state-wide pro- 
gram for building schools, many of them, 
he said, in communities that the average 
New Mexican had never heard of before. 
He also pointed out that the building of 
the schools would provide work relief in 
some communities for the first time though 
it had been badly needed for many months. 

In a number of Mississippi counties, a 
general rehabilitation of the schools was 
found to be the only work relief available, 
and projects were sponsored that included 
just about every kind of school repairwork 
known. 

All kinds of materials, including sal- 
vaged materials, were used, availability and 
economy of materials being the determin- 
ing factors in each instance. Native ma- 
terials were used wherever possible. At 
Holly, Colorado, stone was sawed by 
WPA workers at a quarry ten miles north 
of the town and hauled in to be used in 
the construction of a new gymnasium and 
community building in the Holly Con- 
solidated High School. At Heber Springs, 
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earthquake-proof schools 


Arkansas, a home-economics building and 
a  vocational-agriculture building were 
constructed of native stone. In Pennsylva- 
nia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and other states having stone deposits, it 
was sometimes found economical to build 
schools of stone, while in other states, the 
availability of brick-clay deposits made it 
advisable to build schools of brick or brick 
veneer. In Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Colorado, adobe brick was frequently used. 
At Osmund, Wyoming, WPA workers cut 
logs in an adjacent forest, hauled them 
down to an old water-driven sawmill and 
sawed the lumber, even to the shingles, for 
the building of a modern four-room school 
building. 

In some states the county school au- 
thorities took advantage of the opportunity 
to use WPA labor to rehabilitate their 
rural as well as their city schools. One in- 
stance among many was in Kanawha 
County, West Virginia, of which Charles- 
ton is the county seat, where school offi- 
cials successfully promoted a program for 
the rehabilitation of 122 of the 180 rural 
schools of the county. The school authori- 
ties also included in their program the con- 
struction of 87 bus waiting stations. 

Although care has been taken to avoid 
fancy or trick building in the construction 
of new schools, emphasis has been placed 
on the construction of the most modern 
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buildings which the communities can 
afford and which will be of as permanent 
construction as it is possible to make them. 
In Doyle Township, Schoolcraft County, 
Michigan, hermetically sealed glass bricks, 
each four inches thick, were used instead 
of windows which, no matter how well 
constructed, let in drafts during the chill 
winters of Northern Michigan. An air- 
conditioning unit was attached to the heat- 
ing plant in the basement. 

Use of the salvaged materials and the 
reconditioning of old buildings to make 
them suitable for school purposes was not 
infrequent. In Toledo, Ohio, a bequest of 
$25,000 had been made in 1926 for a 
home for the Luella Cummings School for 
underprivileged girls, with the proviso that 
it must be utilized within ten years. For 
various reasons, the board of education 
had been unable to utilize the bequest 
until the WPA agreed to provide the labor. 
The board obtained most of the material 
for the structure by salvaging parts of the 
Lucas County Armory, the Milburn 
Wagon Works, and an apartment house. 
On this job the government spent $30,967 
and the sponsor $23,024. One of many 
other instances of the use of salvaged ma- 
terial was in a four-classroom addition to 
the Pinola-Stonewall Consolidated School 
in Mississippi. 

Many of the WPA school projects in- 
volved large expenditures, both by the gov- 
ernment and by the sponsors, but the ex- 
penditure of comparatively modest sums 
was the. general rule, and no project was 
too small to be overlooked. In Kalkaska 
Township, Kalkaska County, Michigan, 
the school board had a hard time raising 
$2,875 for a school to replace one that had 
been burned in 1935, and found this sum 
was not sufficient to complete the building 
until the WPA agreed to provide $460 in 
labor. 

Although the Trinidad (Colorado) State 
Junior College was authorized in 1925 by 
the state legislature, no funds were pro- 
vided for a building and classes met in the 
city’s high school after high-school hours 
until, in 1935, the old Tillotson Academy 
was purchased through public subscription, 
and, in 1936, the WPA provided the labor 
to reconstruct it into a college building 
with a capacity of 400 students. 

Another reconditioning project was an 
old school at Broadway and Academy 
Streets in New York City. This building 
had been condemned and abandoned in 
1916. Only the substantial shell of the old 
building was used to create an addition to 
the comparatively new school next door, 
a double-decked bridge connecting the two 
buildings which have a combined capacity 
of 3,000 pupils. 

Many knotty problems were solved by 
school authorities in the South with rela- 
tion to the providing of school facilities 
for colored children and there are many 
instances where communities which hitherto 
simply had had no facilities for their edu- 

(Concluded on page 94) 
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Modern School for Modern Pupils — A classroom in the model Hamilton Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, California, erected by the Public Works Administration 


Healthful, comfortable four-room schoolhouse built by the WPA in Pike County, 
Ohio. This is one of eleven such buildings erected by WPA in this rural county to 
supplant forty dilapidated one-room schoolhouses 
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Running track and steel bleachers on athletic field at West Waterloo High School, 
Waterloo, lowa. This is one of the WPA projects in lowa 
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The Future of School Architecture — 


As Seen By Leading School Officials 


PRESENT PROBLEMS 
SCHOOLHOUSING AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT 


H. L. Mills, Business Manager, 
Houston Independent School District, 
Houston, Texas 
It must be admitted by every well-informed 
person that the past half dozen years have 
been most critical ones for the public schools 
of our nation. The depression brought to the 
schools not only increased enrollments and 
increased responsibilities, but greatly de- 
creased revenues. The crisis closed hundreds 
of schoolhouse doors, many, many others were 
forced to short terms and overcrowded con- 
ditions. Public support was greatly weakened 
—in some cases almost, if not entirely, with- 

drawn. 

The great problem of school people through- 
out America at the present time is to try to 
provide comfortable, well-lighted, sanitary, 
and well-ventilated buildings so necessary to 
ihe general welfare and mental efficiency of 
this ever-increasing multitude of boys and 
girls who are pleading for a chance, begging 
that they be not required to pay the price of 
the world’s greatest depression. 

Boards of education all over America have 
and are struggling not only with the prob- 
lems of providing new buildings, new equip- 
ment, and modernizing old school buildings, 
but are confronted with the further problems 
of budgets not yet restored to the 1930 level, 
with maintenance budgets still far too low, 
with many buildings rapidly deteriorating and 
with many teachers and some of the public 
far more interested in full salary restorations 
than in seeing that every child in this, a na- 
tion which rates full, universal, democratic 
education as its greatest pride, has a seat in 
an adequately equipped schoolroom. 

To summarize, the present problems are an 
awakening of the citizens of America to the 
increased responsibilities of the public schools, 
in this ever-changing world, and to rededicate 
themselves to the task of our illustrious fore- 
fathers in seeing that every boy and every 
girl shall have the chance to which they are 
80 justly entitled. We need to adopt as a 
national slogan, “THE CHILDREN OF AMERICA 
SHALL NOT PAY ANY PART OF THE COST OF 
THE DEPRESSION.” 


PROBLEMS IN SCHOOLHOUSING 
AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
W. K. Wilson, School Buildings and 
Grounds Division, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
The title given to this literary venture 

touches two broad, divergent, but inseparable 
helds in school-building problems — the pro- 
vision of adequate and appropriate school- 
housing facilities, and the maintenance and 
operation of these to the end that they will 
remain constant co-operative factors in the 
feneral educative process. 

The problems of schoolhousing alone are 
gion, in the light of their many important 
detailed differences. In their general aspects 
they may be classified roughly as educational, 


financial, and structural. Obviously there is 
no complete separation. 

We must admit that without adequate fi- 
nancing there can be no school-building proj- 
ects, regardless of need. And we must admit 
the relative importance of sound architec- 
tural and engineering practice, in both the 
design and construction of school buildings. 
But after these admissions it is the firm con- 
viction of the writer, engaged daily in the at- 
tempt to assist school districts in solving their 
schoolhousing problems, that the most impor- 
tant problem of all is the determination of 
adequate schoolhousing facilities, in the light 
of educational needs and practices. 

The educational philosophers, researchers, 
and administrators must determine what to 
teach, whom to teach, and how to teach. But 
it is only after these determinations have 
been reached that the schoolhousing specialist 
—if there be such—is ready to co-operate 
with the philosophers, researchers, and ad- 
ministrators in the effort to plan, design, and 
construct school buildings and equipment 
that will assist rather than hinder those en- 
gaged in directing and encouraging the activ- 
ities of education. Perhaps one of our real 
schoolhousing problems is the development of 
the school-building specialist, who will be 
something of an educational philosopher, re- 
searcher, administrator, financial expert, ar- 
chitect, and engineer all rolled into one. 

In terms of actual practice, the fundamen- 
tal schoolhousing problem for a given com- 
munity is to determine, first, the number of 
pupils to be housed, the levels of education 
to be carried on, the educational offerings, 
and the type of educational organization to 
be maintained. From this point on, the prob- 
lems of planning, designing, and construction 
arise. And these are literally crying aloud 
for better solutions through continued and 
thorough research in the light of changing 
educational philosophies and practices. 


SSSENTIAL CHANGES IN FUTURE 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


George F. Womrath, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Business Affairs, Board of 
Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Regardless of what may have been or what 
still may be the contributing reasons, whether 
depression, codes, conventionality, or what 
not, it has been the almost. national experi- 
ence that for a number of years it has been, 
and still is, extremely difficult to raise money 
for a new schoolhouse construction. This has 
resulted in a careful re-study of building 
design and structural ensemble, resulting, 
strangely enough, in better designed yet lower 
cost buildings. 

Simplicity of design is forging to the front. 
Elaborate exterior embellishments and costly 
features of construction are passing out of 
the picture without sacrificing beauty of ap- 
pearance, softness of outline, and delicacy of 
model, well and harmoniously proportioned. 

As these changes have become the accepted 
mode of exterior treatment, with resulting 
economy in cost, it has been possible 9 in- 
clude in the structural design highly desired 
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educational features that heretofore have been 
omitted because they added too much to the 
ultimate investment. To mention a few of 
these is to open wide the vista of essential 
changes that may be observed in future ar- 
chitecture to produce an outstanding, modern 
school building. 

Ventilating systems that omit humidifying 
of the air and used in winter only will be re- 
placed with air-conditioning systems which 
will be as efficient in summer as in winter. 

Noisy interiors will no longer be looked 
upon as an inherent characteristic of a school- 
house. Acoustical treatment of every part of 
the building, especially auditoriums, music 
rooms, lunchrooms, and gymnasiums intro- 
duce quietness that is conducive to repose 
and better instruction. 

Lighting facilities have been studied care- 
fully, resulting in higher intensities fostering 
conservation of eyesight. The operating cost 
of these higher intensities is offset by electric- 
eye control, which automatically turns the 
lights on and off according to a desired pre- 
determined intensity of illumination. 

Instead of expensively constructed maple 
floors involving sleepers, sleeper filling, water- 
proofing and soundproofing, without actually 
overcoming noise transmission, a simplified 
construction will be used comprising a shallow 
leveling-up mixture over the rough concrete 
floor slab, surfaced with a priming coat of 
mastic upon which is laid directly the maple 
flooring, forming a solid, compact, noiseless 
unit. 

Service systems for public address, radio, 
and loud-speaker equipment will be the con- 
ventional instead of the exceptional part of 
every specification. 

Window treatment to accommodate the 
new types of shades, louvers, and venetian 
blinds, and the various kinds of new glass. 

Glass blackboards and special blackboard 
lighting. 

Built-up instead of concrete roof construc- 
tion, with proper insulation, over concrete 
top-story ceilings. 

Special construction of exterior brick walls 
and membranes to prevent leaks of both air 
and moisture. 

Continuous floors with movable, soundproof 
partitions built upon them instead of into 
them and so that rooms may be changed in 
size at will at small cost. 

These are but a few of the essential changes 
that must be observed in future architecture. 


THE FUTURE IN SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE 


William W. Drummey, Superintendent, 
Department of School Buildings, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Future schoolhouse architecture must keep 
in mind low-cost operation as more important 
than low first cost. Most municipalities are 
hard pressed and upkeep money is not as 
“romantic” as a new appropriation, nor has 
it PWA assistance. With this idea in view, I 
suggest architects consider using glass ma- 
sonry in window apertures, thus saving time 
and money, and vastly improving ventilation 
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with its attendant fuel saving. There is no 
need for windows in classrooms anyway. 

I suggest omission of all locker rooms, al- 
ways a problem in design. It costs no more 
in a junior or a senior high school to install 
wardrobe space at the rear in classrooms. 
The upkeep is negligible and the teacher con- 
trol is better. 

I suggest corridor wall-bearing buildings, 
with steel partitions, soundproofed between 
end walls. This allows such educational re- 
arrangements as may be necessary without 
structural disturbance. 

I suggest no plaster ceilings. Oiled forms 
for concrete, carefully stripped, leave the con- 
crete fit for painting. If paneled at the sides 
of the room by omitting pans in the grid 
system, a very pleasing effect is obtained. 

I suggest installation of either sheet or 
cork asphalt on all yard surfaces. This gives 
a better play surface and prevents dirt from 
being tracked into the building, eliminates 
gardening care, and gives proper conduct of 
drainage water. 

I suggest elimination of all direct radia- 
tion, except on the side oriented to receive 
the prevailing winter winds. Unit heaters, in- 
dividually controlled in each classroom, es- 
pecially without windows, are to be preferred. 

I suggest the possible elimination of some 
four inches of floor, by using movable furni- 
ture on a very heavy mutual cast base, allow- 
ing three-way adjustment of desks and chairs 
as a unit. By this linoleum-covered grano can 
be applied direct to the slab, and this may be 
used in elementary schools where ordinary 
fixed furniture on wooden floors, on under- 
floors with paper, screeds, and sills are 
required. 


WHAT ESSENTIAL CHANGES 
MUST BE OBSERVED IN FUTURE 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE? 


Edwin F. Nelson, Business Manager, 
Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


To my mind the most essential changes 
necessary in future school architecture are 
changes which will permit a larger participa- 
tion in the life of the community than the 
present school building can furnish. The fu- 
ture school building will be designed more 
as a community center than as a school. It 
will provide opportunity for adult recreation 
and education. To provide for the ordinary 
school day, as we now see it, will be only a 
part of its function. In our city nearly all 
buildings, poorly adapted though they are, 
are in use six evenings each week. 

The school building of the future must be, 
above all things, flexible. As changing tech- 
niques of teaching in the past few years have 
made obsolete buildings which met their need 
when they were constructed, so will today’s 
newest buildings be found deficient as the ac- 
tivities which they house are developed. Edu- 
cation is not a static science and the building 
for its use must be able to develop with it. 
The school building of the future must not 
be permitted to restrict the school program 
as the buildings of the past have done. 

Future school buildings must be attractive. 
More and better thought must be placed on 
landscaping and exterior beauty and an en- 
tirely new feeling of interior attractiveness 
through beauty of form and color must be 
developed. I believe the present plain cubical 
classroom with its cream or tan paint and its 
brown dado will vanish with the present gen- 
eration of school administrators. 

The new school building must be cheaper. 
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It will be necessary to construct an ever- 
increasing number of buildings and it will no 
longer be found popular to lavish the com- 
munity’s money on extravagant ornamentation 
which serves no useful purpose. The mechan- 
ical equipment must be simpler; the millions 
of dollars’ worth of improperly used heating 
and ventilating equipment, in particular, found 
in today’s schools will be found necessary. A 
rather complete revision of school-equipment 
thought is even now in order. I believe the 
development of new building materials will 
be accelerated with a return of better business 
conditions. The school architect will have at 
his command a much wider range of materials 
and will have to be extremely careful in his 
selection of the materials he will specify. 

I should say the essential changes to be 
observed in future school architecture will 
be in the design of buildings for community 
use, buildings which will offer a maximum of 
flexibility, buildings which will be attractive 
to work in, and above all things, economical 
in construction and operation. 


THE MODERN TREND IN 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE 


The city of St. Louis, Mo., has for several 
decades led in the matter of school architec- 
ture. Its structures embodied from time to 
time the best thought and experience in in- 
terior orientation and exterior design and 
were considered models in that type of archi- 
tecture. 

The prestige which St. Louis thus obtained 
was due on the one hand, to the zeal and en- 
terprise of the late William B. Ittner, who 
became an outstanding figure in the field 
of school architecture, and on the other hand, 
to the progressive attitude of the local board 
of education. Thus, every successive school- 
house embodied the best of its predecessors 
in ideas and improvements that were entirely 
new and untried, and eliminated the inex- 
pedient and impractical. 

Since then the city of St. Louis has lost 
nothing of its former reputation as a center 
of splendid school structures, and it may 
prove of interest to learn something of its 
present approach to the subject. This ap- 
proach is well stated in the following state- 
ment, recently made by George W. Sanger, 
architect and commissioner of school build- 
ings for the St. Louis board of education. 


Subject to Contemporary Conditions 

“We believe that all buildings, and espe- 
cially those designed for public use,” states 
Mr. Sanger, “should and do outline by their 
plan, and by their design, contemporary so- 
cial conditions. In St. Louis, during some 
twenty-odd years, prior to the beginning of the 
past decade, we were busy finding ourselves, 
content to follow and to adapt to our uses, 
fundamentals from the past. The majority of 
our schools were designed along lines of Eng- 
lish domestic architecture, with an occasional 
leaning toward Mission or Spanish, or that of 
the Netherlands. During the ten years just 
passed, the effect of modernism has gradually 
gained influence over the well-known conser- 
vatism of our good city. 

“We feel that we have been able to weed 
out much of the ill-considered and erratic 
from the sounder ideas of modernism in ar- 
chitecture and planning, and we are happy in 
the belief that true modernism will eventually 
lead us to a new American style of architec- 
ture that will worthily reflect all that is good 
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and wholesome in our modern American life. 

“Tt is our desire to preserve an open mind, 
in touch with the ‘public pulse.’ While we 
are thoroughly in sympathy with the restless 
vigor of the times, we still retain a hearty 
respect for the conservatism of maturer 
minds. I will mention a few of our later 
schools and how we approached each problem. 

“The Cole School. This is an elementary 
school. Here the surrounding activities and 
the restricted area of the premises presented 
a problem which practically demanded a mod- 
ern treatment, it being necessary to design a 
four-story building—the skeleton type of 
construction, using reinforced concrete col- 
umns as well as floors was clearly indicated. 
This led, naturally, to a frank expression of 
construction, which at the same time would 
suggest the activities within. 

“The problem thus presented was of un- 
usual interest, as follows: first, to meet all 
educational requirements; second, to accent 
the lines of construction, and at the same 
time to indicate the educational activities 
within; third, to proceed with the utmost 
simplicity throughout, and at the same time 
to avoid suggestions of forbidding severity. 
The contract for this building was let in 
February, 1930. 

“The following month— March, 1930— 
the contract was let for the Hadley Voca- 
tional School. The name of this school indi- 
cates the types of construction for which the 
building is required. The plans and the de- 
sign were, therefore, along lines expressing 
industrial uses, with some slight indications 
of educational control in vocational branches. 

“In the case of the Southwest High School, 
the element of strict economy was added to 
the problem. It also became necessary to 
avoid, so far as possible, the nvise and the 
bustle of a busy traffic intersection. The prob- 
lem thus presented held an interest engross- 
ing to a degree far beyond the usual. The 
contract was let in October, 1935. The prob- 
lems were met as follows: 

“First, the matter of economy was met by 
eliminating all waste spaces in plan, by using 
red shale brick, with a wide range of color 
and texture for the exterior, with a minimum 
amount of cut-stone trim. Carving and other 
enrichments were omitted, except at the main 
front entrance. To avoid, as far as possible, 
annoyance from the traffic intersection, the 
building was located at the west end of the 
premises, which was also the high end of a 
steep incline. To enhance the grace of the 
delightful simplicity of the exterior of the 
building, symbolic figures sculptured in stone 
were placed over the main front-entrance 
doorways.” 

“The members of the St. Louis board of 
education,” added Commissioner Sanger, 
“have always used their best endeavors to 
make the schoolhouse as nearly perfect as the 
available funds permitted.” 





NO RAILROAD CERTIFICATES FOR 
FEBRUARY CONVENTION 


The Department of Superintendence, through 
its general secretary, Mr. S. D. Shankland, has 
announced that there will be no railroad identifi- 
cation certificates issued for the February meet- 
ing of the Association this year. The various 
passenger associations have issued notices that the 
special convention fares have been discontinued, 
and that the new one-way basic passenger fares 
are now in effect. In most cases, it was pointed 
out, the new rates are as low, or lower, than 
those formerly authorized for conventions. 
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Centerville’s New High School 


Centerville, the county seat, has opened 
its new $750,000 high school. The build- 
ing was erected with the aid of a Federal 
loan and an outright grant of 45 per cent 
of the total contract price. The people are 
very pleased with the new building. Now 
there will be a seat for each of the 1,500 
pupils who had been inadequately housed 
for many years in the old schoolhouse, 
erected more than sixty years ago. The 
new high-school building is very beautiful. 
The design is Colonial, executed in red 
brick with white trim. A clock tower forms 
the center unit of the architectural scheme. 

The building contains a large gymna- 
sium, 60 by 90 feet in size, with spectators’ 
bleachers on two sides. Shower and locker 
rooms for both boys and girls adjoin the 
gymnasium. The auditorium, so arranged 
that it may be used by the community after 
school hours, has seats for 1,000 auditors 
and is provided with a completely equipped 
stage and dressing rooms for dramatics. 
There is a cafeteria and lunchroom below 
the gymnasium. The academic rooms pro- 
vided include 21 classrooms, science labora- 
tories, a household-arts suite; a music room 
for band, orchestra, and chorus; art rooms, 
a mechanical-drawing room; three shops 
for woodworking, auto mechanics and 
printing; commercial rooms for typewrit- 
ing, stenography, and bookkeeping; and a 
centrally located library. The most modern 
equipment has been used throughout in 
furnishing the building. 

The architect, Mr. Z. Z. Jones, is a 
native of Centerville, who has maintained 
an office here since 1920 when he was grad- 
uated from the state university. The 
Worth building, the Horn and the Harrison 
homes were also designed by him. 

Before plans for the new building were 
started, the architect; Mr. Radcliff, the 
druggist, who is chairman of the building 
committee of the board of education; Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Beems, also members of 
the building committee, along with Mr. 
Bones, the superintendent of schools, 
visited new school buildings in several 
communities throughout the state to find 
the best ideas for inclusion in the plans for 
the new school in Centerville. 

Several outside architectural firms en- 
deavored to secure the contract for the 
erection of the new school building, but 
after due consideration the board of educa- 
tion voted to employ Mr. Jones, the local 
architect. The board members are very 
much pleased with his work. 


Can You Shop for a Schoolhouse P 

In shopping for a pair of shoes one might 
find a pair that would be well made, be 
serviceable and comfortable though lack- 


*Assistant Director Bureau of Research and Building 
Survey, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ing in style. This fact would make a man 
hesitate to purchase them. Then the clerk 
shows him a pair he likes much better, but 
after trying them on he discovers they 
cramp his toes, and while they look very 
well, he realizes these shoes will not do 
because they do not fit his feet. Finally he 
finds a pair of well-made shoes that please 
his vanity and fit his feet as well as the 
first pair. These are the shoes he will pur- 
chase because they fit comfortably, and 
being well designed, present a good appear- 
ance. 

Purchasing a school building is a similar 
experience. We see school buildings that 
are very efficient in the use of space and 
are easily programmed, administered, and 
maintained due to intelligent planning and 
construction. The exterior of these build- 
ings may be rather plain-looking and un- 
interesting. We see other beautiful struc- 
tures that catch the eye, but an examina- 
tion of the interiors shows them to be 
poorly arranged and very inadequate for 
the purpose for which they were planned. 
The proportion of classrooms to labora- 
tories and shops is too great or too little; 
the building has not been planned for ex- 
pansion or conversion; the corridors are 
excessive; the auditorium is larger than 
needed; the windows in most rooms are 
spaced in such a manner as to present a 
beautiful symmetrical exterior with little 
consideration for the proper lighting of the 
rooms, many of which are poorly oriented. 

We see other buildings which have very 
pleasing exteriors, and upon examination 
find that they are very well planned for 
complete utilization. The proportion of 
classrooms to special rooms has been care- 
fully worked out to fit the curriculum and 
the number of pupils electing the various 
courses. The rooms are properly grouped 
to eliminate excessive traffic in the corri- 
dors, which can therefore be narrower, with 
stairways properly located. The auditorium 
is of ample size to provide the most effi- 
cient use of its facilities. The ceilings are 
of proper height. There is no excessive 
cubical content in the building to require 
yearly expenditures for heating, ventilat- 
ing, lighting, cleaning, and maintaining 
during the life of the building. 


Why Not Seek Good Advice? 


If these three types of school buildings 
could be measured as intelligently by the 
average board of education committee as 
easily as a pair of good shoes could be 
selected by any one of them, they would 
undoubtedly select the third type of 
building. 

If the third type of school was not the 
one selected, let us hope it would be the 
first. Even though the building might be 
plain in design, it fits the needs. It is in- 
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finitely more important to house the pupils 
properly than to have a building which 
has only an attractive exterior to recom- 
mend it. 

So many times, though, it is the second 
type of school that is selected. It pleases 
the esthetic taste and there would be no 
warning pinching of toes as in the case of 
the shoes to indicate its unsuitableness. 
Probably the only objection to the second 
type of school building would come from 
the superintendent, and his objection is 
often very mild, owing possibly to his in- 
ability to visualize a completed building 
from a set of plans and due to his reluc- 
tance to antagonize board members. 

In spending our own money for an oil 
heater, a diamond ring, or a new auto- 
mobile, we try to determine the value of 
the object we are buying. We do not pur- 
chase it on appearance alone, without learn- 
ing whether it will serve our purpose as 
well. If our own experience to determine 
the value of the object is inadequate, we 
consult our friends or someone who has 
had experience with the article or the firm 
offering it. It would seem only reasonable 
and fair to the taxpayers that a board of 
education, in purchasing a product about 
which they know little, should use the same 
precaution and seek advice. 

Very definite standards have been 
adopted for many units in school build- 
ings. The proper sizes of classrooms to seat 
any desired number are easily obtained. 
The percentage of glass area required in 
relation to floor area is also an established 
factor. The type of blackboard and its 
proper height above the floor and the 
proper equipment of schoolrooms are facts 
any architect or school official can obtain 
from many authentic sources. But the 
placing and arranging of these separate 
units in such a manner as to require the 
minimum amount of travel for pupils be- 
tween classes and the elimination of all 
excess space is a problem for the expert in 
school planning. 


Hiring Experienced Architects 

The size of the auditorium, the facil- 
ities to be provided in locker and shower 
rooms, the size and equipment of the 
lunchroom, the size and facilities to be 
provided in laboratories and shops are 
matters that have to be well determined 
to produce a complete, economical, and 
flexible plan. Who is going to determine 
these questions? Boards of education are 
most usually composed of business men 
and women, and rightly leave such matters 
to their superintendent and to the archi- 
tect. The architect, unless he is experienced 
in school planning, is not equipped to an- 
swer them. Perusing plates in magazines 

(Concluded om page 92) 
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W hat of School Architectures in 1936 and 1937? 


.conomic and educational conditions at the beginning 
of 1937 seem to indicate the beginning of an active year 
in the planning and construction of school and college build- 
ings. Vast amounts of work still remain to be done in the 
completion and equipment of projects initiated in 1936 with 
the aid of WPA grants, and the favorable money markets, 
the rapid economic recovery of city and rural school districts 
through the payment of back taxes, together with the grow- 
ing public opinion demanding the broadening of school services 
interrupted since 1929, and finally the continual shortage of 
school accommodations due to shifts and growth in popula- 
tion, all point to increased activity in new schoolhouse con- 
struction work. 

The past seven years with their disturbance of economic 
and political advancement have seen vast changes in school- 
planning practice and construction standards. Much of the 
loss in adequate planning has been offset by general better- 
ment in the choice of materials and care in construction. A 
new generation of school architects has come — most of the 
practitioners of the war decade and of the hectic twenties 
have passed off the scene. The new group is made up of 
younger men forced upon the school boards in some cases by 
local pressure for keeping work at home, in other cases by 
the vagaries of WPA authorities, in still other instances by 
the fact that the older men had lost the spirit of fight that 
leads to victory in public projects. Whatever may be said of 
the new group, they have a keen sense for functional design 
and plan; they are not tied by tradition and the conservatism 
that so often arises out of disillusioning experience; they fre- 
quently lack the sureness that comes with the observation of 
successes of well-thought-out plans and well-selected materials. 

In general, recent planning of school buildings in smaller 
cities and rural districts has suffered from hasty work com- 
pelled by, outside agencies quite as much as from the services 
of. inexperienced planners. There has been too much straining 
for economy in the layout of single rooms and departments 
as well as of buildings as a whole, due to the slavish following 
of academic formulas, some developed a full generation ago. 
Many new buildings are perhaps well adapted to the imme- 
diate present because they provide a very snug fit for 1937 
forms of class organization and teaching method, but they 
lack adaptability to change and they are inflexible for an 
enlarged program. The philosophy of planning brought to 
school projects by some of the younger men is essentially 
capable of growth and foréshadows enormous improvement 
among the architects not employed by school boards on a 
permanent basis. On the part of official architects there is 
need for this new spirit of experiment and of modernism, for 
unless much of the conservatism— or perhaps even official 
recreation — is shaken off, there will be criticism and official 
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repercussion. The New York City school-building survey is 
not due to any failure of the official architects, but it does 
reflect the spirit of school boards for a re-evaluation of old 
practices and the establishment of improved planning and con- 
struction. Unless official departments of school architecture in 
city school systems can point to more than a low cost of 
planning service and construction superintendence and can 
demonstrate a high type of artistic design combined with su- 
perior instructional utility and long-range economy, they do 
not deserve to be continued. 

Whatever losses in educational planning may be charged to 
federal control over local school projects, these have been 
more than offset by the improvement in the standards of con- 
struction and the permanence of materials. From the small 
rural schools to the largest city high schools, there has been 
a marked improvement in the general quality and permanence 
of buildings, in adaptability of floors, stairs, wainscoting, etc., 
to the peculiar wear and tear which children impose on cor- 
ridors, classrooms, toilets, etc. Fireproofing, safety of walk- 
ways and stairs, sound control and acoustics, sanitary and 
long-wearing plumbing, economical heating, and _ positively- 
acting ventilating devices, a wholly new efficiency in electrical 
equipment, and finally new types of apparatus for instruction 
and administration by radio and motion picture — are only 
the more striking betterments in mechanical equipment. 

The most important apparent need for progress in 1937 
arises from the lack of intensive study of tendencies in edu- 
cation, the probable changes in organization and service, the 
certain future growth of adult education of both the formal 
and the broader free-action types, and the willingness to 
experiment with new forms of plan and newer materials of 
construction. Lastly, there is the need to finance new build- 
ings by means which will take greater advantage of federal 
funds to the end that local moneys may be more fully devoted 
to direct instructional needs. Clearer vision is needed on the 
part of school boards in both state and federal financing of 
school capital outlays. Teacher interests apparently are 
blinded to this necessity and opportunity. 





Injudicious School-Board Deliberations 


Baws discussion of important school projects sometimes 
receives publicity which centers itself unfavorably around 
the board members and the school executives. This is espe- 
cially true when ill feeling has been aroused, or when there 
has been debate involving personalities, questioning of mo- 
tives, and other nonessential elements. 

Experience has taught that the citizen who enters a board 
of education as a new member is more susceptible to unwise 
conflict than the member who has a few years of service be- 
hind him. The former feels that he has a record to make, or 
a pre-election promise to fill, while the latter knows that 
startling innovations and reforms are not so readily made. On 
this score the Allentown, Pa., Call, in greeting a new school- 
board member, has well said: 

“Sometimes new members start with the idea of revolu- 
tionizing things and they usually result in troublemakers. The 
school system is a matter of gradual growth and careful study. 
Nothing is perfect, but it must be taken for granted that the 


years of study by both educators and directors means that 4 J 
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system that works is established. Improvements are made 
after the most careful trials and investigation.” 

The seasoned member holds to a calm and circumspect 
attitude. He wants the facts, as well as attending circum- 
stances, before he speaks, and when he does he addresses 
himself to the subject in hand. He recognizes that all school- 
administrative action of permanent value must be based upon 
tried principles and sound policies, and that whenever the true 
educational welfare of the pupils is forgotten, good results 
cannot be expected. He knows too, that the one who resorts 
to personalities in debate usually weakens his case and comes 
out second best. Experience has taught him that situations 
inevitably arise in which members approach a problem from 
opposite points of view. Impatience and irritability lead to 
ill-considered remarks, or unfair charges, which cause anger 
and bring on a battle that is later regretted. All superfluous 
debate and unwarranted exhibitions at board meetings not 
only tend to undermine public confidence but also disturb the 
respect which the professional workers and the pupil consti- 
tuency have for the legal representatives of the community. 

The scenes of unseemly strife enacted here and there in 
school-administrative deliberation are regrettable, more espe- 
cially when they find expression in the public press. It is not 
claiming too much to say that in the expeditious and efficient 
performance of public business, the modern board of educa- 
tion ought to lead all local public bodies. By the very nature 
of its mission and purpose, it ought to set the example in 
that calm deliberation, thoughtful inquiry, and judicious ac- 
tion which is the basis of all sound administrative action. 


School Operation vs. Capital Outlay 


I Began is a tendency in school-administrative circles at 
the present time, to give some thought and study as to 
the relative importance of spending school funds for current 
operating expenses on the one hand, and capital outlays on 
the other. The question becomes more acute where crowded 
schoolhouses call for additional accommodations and suggest 
the diversion of funds badly needed for teachers’ salaries and 
other current outlays. 

Where this condition has existed, school administrators have 
been inclined to keep the schools going, and to forego capital 
investments. This, of course, is the only logical course to 
pursue. The instructional service of the school system must 
not be interrupted. The children must be kept in school; the 
teachers must be paid; and current expenses must be met. 

But there are those who champion the spending of school 
funds for school operation, for the payment of higher salaries, 
longer school terms, and even for new services to the point 
of entirely ignoring the needs for school-plant rehabilitation 
and new building construction. Granted that educational su- 
pervision, the teaching service, textbooks, and supplies should 
be adequate in order that proper standards may be maintained, 
it still remains that sufficient housing must be provided, if the 
schools as such are to function properly. 

Many school systems throughout the country are burdened 
with a bonded indebtedness so heavy that the annual payment 
of principal and interest interfere with the advantageous 
operation and maintenance of the schools. Capital investments 
made in the past were not always wisely made. But, whether 
this be true or not, the school plant is subject to deteriora- 
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tion and must from time to time be rehabilitated unless more 
losses are to occur. 

Adequate schoolhousing is a primary consideration. There 
can be no school without a schoolhouse. An attempt to argue 
upon the relative importance of teaching as against school- 
housing can lead to nothing. Local conditions and the condi- 
tion of local credit, together with the application of common 
sense, must determine where a new school structure is needed 
and is feasible. 

The continued use of an old structure may be deemed neces- 
sary, provided safety and sanitation are reasonably insured. 
The children must not only be safely housed but also be 
guarded in the direction of health and physical well-being. 
Every board of education must, in the light of conditions, 
determine for itself where the need most pressing must be 
met in the interest of the school system as a whole. 


School-Board Meetings—How Often and When? 


HE board of education in an eastern city was severely 

criticized recently by a local newspaper because its meet- 
ings are called at irregular intervals. The editor held that 
meetings should be held monthly, or oftener, and upon speci- 
fied days in the month. “It used to be,” he said, “that board 
meetings were held religiously on the final Tuesday of each 
month. In recent years, however, the meetings seem to have 
been held at the individual member’s convenience and regard- 
less of the public’s convenience.” Just what the writer means 
by the “public’s convenience” is not disclosed. 

City boards of education usually hold their meetings in the 
evening. The sessions last all the way from one to five hours. 
County and rural boards, where the members are obliged to 
travel some distance in order to attend, are called usually 
during the daylight hours. Some city boards of education meet 
at three or four in the afternoon, and when necessary adjourn 
to an evening session. 

While the great majority of school boards meet regularly 
once a month, on a day and at an hour most convenient to 
the majority of the members, there are boards, too, that are 
called only at a time when the accumulated business warrants 
a meeting. This plan may be wise in a few smaller cities, but it 
is highly desirable for the average school board to be informed 
at regular intervals on the progress made by the school system. 
There may be but little business requiring official action, but 
sufficient matters develop in any school system to warrant 
monthly reports and communications to be presented at offi- 
cial meetings. 

When it is remembered that those serving as members of 
boards of education necessarily make a sacrifice of time and 
comfort for the public welfare, the question may well be asked 
whether in fixing the day and time of meetings, they are not 
entitled to observe the element of convenience. Surely, the 
members have a right to choose a place and a date for their 
meetings when all can attend. 

It is illogical to call school-board sessions merely to suit 
the convenience of nonmembers. The general public can avail 
itself of the opportunity to attend an evening session of the 
board if it is so inclined. And no citizen can reasonably com- 
plain when the hour of board-of-education meetings is fixed 


at a time and place most acceptable and practical for its 
members. 








The San Francisco School-Reconstruction Program 
and the Field Act 


George G. Mullany 


The Field Act, passed in 1933 by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, to raise the minimum 
standards of construction for school buildings 
now standing and in use, has been tried and 
found wanting. That is the opinion of the 
California educators who have had experience 
with the new law which has foisted upon 
California taxpayers untold millions in ex- 
penses with returns of questionable worth. 

Practical difficulties encountered in the 
operation of the new law have caused educa- 
tors throughout California to make pointed 
comments regarding the workability of this 
regulation which has caused hundreds of 
school buildings to be closed while the chil- 
dren were sent to classes in tents and other 
temporary structures. 

The San Francisco Board of Education ex- 
pended $1,200,000 for the repair or rebuild- 
ing of 16 steel-frame-and-brick school build- 
ings during the years 1934 and 1935 to bring 
these schools within the minimum structural 
requirements of the Field Act. A seventeenth 
building, the Daniel Webster school audito- 
rium, was razed and is being reconstructed, 
and the eighteenth building declared unsafe 
is not occupied as a school at present. 

Because of the traditional foresight of the 
San Francisco board in setting aside a fund 
for reserve purposes, $500,000 was made 
available immediately and repairs were or- 
dered started in December, 1933. An addi- 
tional $500,000 for repair and reconstruction 
was made available in the 1934-35 school 
budget. Insurance supplied $247,600, and the 
remainder came from the 1935-36 school 
budget, excepting $46,039 which came from 
the PWA. 

Following the Long Beach earthquake of 
March 10, 1933, the legislature passed the so- 
called Field Act (Chapter 59, Statutes of 
1933), relating to the safety of design and 
construction of school buildings. In accord- 
ance with this legislation, the Division of 
Architecture of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Works issued regulations relating to the 
safety of design and construction of school 
buildings throughout California. These regu- 
lations require that all such buildings be de- 
signed to resist lateral forces. Such lateral 
forces may be either wind pressure of 20 
pounds per square foot on the exterior sur- 
faces of the building or, if greater, a force 
equal to two per cent of the weight of the 
building above any point. Where dependence 
is placed on the steel frame for resisting 
lateral forces, the frame itself must resist 
the twenty-pound wind load or at least one 
per cent of the weight of the building. Build- 
ings with steel frames are recognized as better 
than masonry-bearing-walled buildings. If the 
walls are required to resist lateral forces, the 
wind force to be resisted is as above stated, 
but the alternate force is increased from two 
per cent to ten per cent of the weight of the 
building. If it is found that the steel frame 
will not carry the lateral force as specified, 
then the walls must carry the full lateral 
forces for bearing-walled buildings. In resist- 
ing lateral forces members may be stressed 


33 1/3 per cent more than the allowable 
stresses in the various materials permitted 
for ordinary dead or live loads. 

The Problem in San Francisco 

The San Francisco buildings in active use 
by the schools fall into three general classifi- 
cations: 46 wood-frame buildings, either with 
or without fire-resistant exteriors; 39 rein- 
forced-concrete frame buildings, Class B, 
erected since 1920; 18 steel-frame buildings, 
Class B and C, erected between 1908 and 
1919. 

Wood-frame buildings have always been re- 
garded as safe against earthquake shock, pro- 
vided they are carefully constructed and the 
timber is in sound condition. Mr. J. B. 
Leonard, superintendent, Bureau of Building 
Inspection, city of San Francisco, caused an 
inspection of the wood-frame buildings in use 
in the San Francisco public schools to be 
made. His report showed that with slight re- 
pairs these buildings were all in sound con- 
dition. Suggested alterations and repairs were 
immediately made by direction of the board. 

At the direction of the San Francisco board 
of education, the Director of Public Works 
caused two boards of structural engineers to 
be appointed and these boards carried out an 
exhaustive examination of the 18 steel-frame 
Class C buildings then in use. Their report 
stated that these buildings had not been de- 
signed with regard to resistance to lateral 
forces, that in some degree the steel frames 
were too flexible, and that there would be 
danger to occupants in case of a severe earth- 
quake shock through falling of partitions and 
exterior walls. Immediately upon the receipt 
of each report, the board of education ordered 
the particular building closed, and arrange- 
ments were completed for housing the pupils 
in near-by schools. 





Year of Cost of Contract Price 


Name of School Construction Construction Reconstruction 


Washington Irving.. 1914 $ 81,766.70 $ 6,830 
Hancock(Orig.Bidg.) 1911 166,321.20 12,750 
Jean Parker ....... 1911 174,491.57 35,043 
Commodore Stockton 

(Orig. Bldg.) 1915 107,081.15 22,725 
ee 1910 191,009.84 26,843 
Spring Valley...... 1912-23 207,243.97 36,446 
1908 126,301.69 21,000 
0 eee 1911 94,739.36 27,648 
Girls’ High School.. 1913-32 684,273.01 155,455 
Lowell High School 1912 346,703.59 123,079 
Laguna Honda..... 1909 113,041.17 61,290 
John Swett Jr. High 1912 105,354.22 Bids June 27 
Columbus ........ 1914-23 137,828.60 Est. 46,000 
Excelsior ......... 1911-20 127,947.25 Est. 48,500 
Golden Gate .. 1908 70,121.77 Est. 38,000 
Redding ..... naa ee 144,523.74 Est. 68,400 
Daniel Webster.... 1917 146,305.20 Est. 22,000 


(Only auditorium condemned; has been razed and new 
building being designed) 
Ungraded 1909 


104,076.52 Est. 64,375 





Difficulties were encountered by engineers 
and architects in obtaining a working inter- 
pretation of the new law, but despite this 
condition 15 of the 18 buildings ordered 
closed were reopened within a year. 

The effect of the Act was to throw upon 
California communities the immediate burden 
of heavy expenditures and the closing of 
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schools immediately after inspectors found 

that structures did not meet the minimum re- 

quirements of the new law. The fact that the 

buildings closed were erected according to the 

provisions of the previously existing building 

laws, local and state, granted no immunity. 
The Experience of Four Years 

Inasmuch as San Francisco is the first large 
city in California to comply with the provi- 
sions of the new law, it is timely to discuss 
its workability, based upon the experience of 
architects, engineers, contractors, and school 
officials. 

Considerable criticism has been directed at 
the board of education for the time required 
to repair a building closed under the Field 
Law — the Lowell High School, a three-story 
steel-frame structure of brick exterior and 
wooden-joist construction. The building was 
erected in 1912 at a cost of $346,703.59. 

The building was ordered closed on December 
15, 1933, upon the findings of competent en- 
gineers. Apart from the primary consideration 
that safety is the first factor in the education 
of a child, members of the board of education 
incur a heavy personal liability under the 
Field Act if they fail to close a school sum- 
marily as soon as it is reported below the 
minimum provisions set by the law. 

Lowell High School students attended min- 
imum day sessions in the Galileo high-school 
building, from January, 1934, to July, 1935, 
and were then transferred to Polytechnic High 
School for the fall, 1935, term, attending 
classes from noon until 5 p.m. while the home 
schools were conducted during the morning 
hours beginning at 7:30. 

It was not until July 2, 1934, more than 
six months after the Lowell building was 
closed, that a contract was let by the Board 
of Public Works, general contractor for the 
board of education, for the reconstruction of 
the building. Much of the intervening delay 
may be attributed to difficulties in obtaining 
from the State Bureau of Architecture per- 
mission to proceed on the basis of the plans 
submitted and resubmitted. 

Actual working provisions of the Field Act 
were promulgated by the State Bureau of 
Architecture as to the minimum requirements. 
Architects and engineers and other experts 
identified with the Lowell proceeding agree 
that much of the early delay was occasioned 
by the indefiniteness of the new law and the 
failure of the state authorities to announce 
regulations that could be understood by com- 
petent engineers. The condition was clarified 
to some extent by the issuance of “Appendix 
A,” a supplementary order from the State 
Department which gave architects and en- 
gineers a little less vague idea of just what 
was expected. 

The Lowell repairs were started on July 15, 
1934, and were scheduled to be completed on 
October 2, 1934. Delays encountered caused 
the contractor to petition for an extension of 
45 days, which was granted by the Board of 
Public Works. On the night of November 1, 
1934, when the building was nearing comple- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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LOOK WELL to the CONNECTING LINK 





School Buildings ARE von Schock Children 


Ventilating systems get fresh air into the rooms—Only good posture 
gets it into the child. 


Window areas and illuminating fixtures get light into the classrooms — 
The position of the child in relation to the light and to his book is 
what minimizes eye-strain and conserves the priceless gift of vision. 


Physical training facilities counteract posture faults and the ills of a 
too sedentary school life — Correct seating equipment makes good 
posture habitual and sitting a factor in vigorous living. 


Sanitary provisions and finishes limit hazards of contagion —The in- 
escapable and ever present contact between the child and his 
school environment is the desk surface, the furniture he occupies. 


Beauty and refinement of design elevate esthetic standards — Refine- 
ment in that which is nearest and most personal to him most deeply 
affects his developing character. 


Whatever makes for pupil comfort and efficiency, makes for educa- 
tional progress — Whatever comes closest to the child himself, most 
surely affects his attitudes and progress. 


BUILD WELL THE SCHOOL PLANT — THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 
Choose well the physical link between the physical plant and the 
physical child —the seating equipment 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Builds school seating equipment for every need and at every cost level — 
=~} and builds into every unit the highest standards of posture, of health 
protection, of sight conservation and of quality tone. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, WITH BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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RECENT PEABODY INSTALLATIONS 


Classroom Furniture 
Buffalo, N. Y., Schools 
New York City Schools 
Calumet City, Il, Schools 
Shelby, N. C., Schools 
Moultrie, Ga., Schools 


Auditorium Chairs 
University of Kansas 
Hamden, Conn., Schools 
University of Indiana 
Oklahoma Military Academy 
Needles, Calif., Schools 





THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL- 
RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


AND THE FIELD ACT 
(Continued from page 64) 


tion, a disastrous fire broke out which set in 
motion a series of events which kept the 
building under the control of contractors until 
January 6, 1936. 

The fire terminated the contract, counsel 
for the Board of Public Works ruled. A legal 
situation ensued over the rights of the in- 
surance companies, the interests of the board 
of education, and of the original contractor, 
as to indemnity for loss, with repeated threats 
to carry the disagreement to litigation. It was 
not until March, 1935, that this matter was 
finally adjudicated. Then a new contract was 
prepared and the building was repaired and 
reoccupied on January 6, 1936. 

Analysis of the delay shows that of the 
24 months the building was closed 14 were 
lost due either to delay in approving plans in 
the State Bureau of Architecture, in prepar- 
ing plans or in attempting to have plans ap- 
proved for construction, or in watching in- 
surance adjusters quibble. 

The approximate cost of repairing the 
Lowell building under the Field Law was 
$270,000. Any comparison with the origina! 
cost of the building in 1912, $346,703.59, 
must take into consideration the rise of al- 
most 50 per cent in building costs. Replace- 
ment cost of the Lowell building at present- 
day values would be approximately $500,000 
In effect the cost of repair was about half of 
the cost of building a new structure. 

On the total cost of repair, approximately 
10 per cent, or $26,863, was paid to archi- 
tects and engineers, in addition to building 
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These combination steel and wood typing tables are rigid, 
have no cross bars or stretchers to interfere with the feet 


and provide generous working space. 
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inspectors’ fees and final testing to meet re- 
quirements of the state law. 

It is admitted that the Lowell High School 
presents an aggravated case, as the cost of 
repairing the remaining 15 schools closed was 
only $930,000, or an average cost of $62,000 
per school. 


The Earthquake Danger 

Seismological experts recognize that the in- 
tensity of an earthquake and the character 
of the ground upon which the foundations of 
schools are laid determine the damage which 
may be anticipated. In San Francisco, located 
in an earthquake area, it has been learned 
through experience that buildings located on 
hills or upon a rocky ground are seldom dis- 
turbed by earthquakes. The San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906 revealed that where build- 
ings were erected on solid ground no damage 
resulted, but where structures were built on 
soil which was filled over marsh lands or sub- 
terranean waterways buildings were damaged 

The ground upon which a school building 
rests is not taken into consideration in any 
phase of the state laws, and it is recognized 
by seismologists and contractors alike to be 
one basic factor in determining the safety of 
a building. 

A practical demonstration resulted from 
the experience encountered in attempting to 
obtain a permit from the State Bureau of 
Architecture for the repair of the Fremont 
Elementary School, a_ three-story wooden 
structure which was damaged by fire in 
March, 1933. The state immediately insisted 
that the reconstruction plans as prepared by 
an architect be filed to meet the earthquake- 
resistant requirements of the Field Act. A check 
of the history of this wooden building showed 
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Legs are 
steel, the tops are solid hard maple with a steel spline at 
each end, making them warp-proof and crack-proof. Write 


desks, 
folding chairs, auditorium chairs or classroom chairs, Peabody 
makes the finest money can buy. Outstanding improvements 
in design, construction and materials have been pioneered in 
our factory for the past 34 years. The health and com- 
fort of the child has always been safeguarded by Pea- 
body scientific designing. In addition, Peabody furni- No. 220 Steel Frame Ta- 
ture is. correct pedagogically, is flexible and capable 
severe 


FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


If you have school furniture to buy, be sure to investigate the 
Peabody Line. If you wish, the Peabody Engineering Department 
will gladly help you solve your seating problems. This service is 
offered to you without cost or obligation. Simply write us your 


Write for Peabody Catalog 
Our newest and most complete School Fur- 
niture Catalog is just off the press. Write for 
a free copy today. See the extensive Peabody 
Line in full color. Write us today. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


North Manchester 
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that it passed through the earthquake of 1906 
without the slightest damage in one of the 
most severe tremblors ever known. On these 
representations the minimum requirements of 
the Act were waived and the permit issued. 

If the same corrective logic were followed 
in other San Francisco situations, the earth- 
quake-damage record of each neighborhood 
would be seriously considered in recommend- 
ing school buildings for repair. On this basis 
only two San Francisco schools, John Swett 
and Girls’ High, would have fallen within the 
purview of the state law. Both buildings are 
erected in valley land or upon “made” ground. 
Both have been repaired to conform with 
every provision of the Field Act. The actual 
worth of the law will be tested in the resistant 
strength of these buildings should San Fran- 
cisco ever again be visited by a_ severe 
tremblor. 

The most cursory review of the experiences 
of San Francisco with the operation of the 
Field Act through the State Division of Ar- 
chitecture will reveal that the law, through its 
drastic mandatory provisions, imposes hard- 
ships on local communities that were not in- 
tended by the framers of the Act. 

Prior to the inspection of San Francisco 
school buildings under the Field Act, the 
buildings in question had been approved by 
competent engineers. At the time the build- 
ings were erected, between 1908 and 1919, 
in accordance with law, they were designed, 
constructed, and inspected during construc- 
tion under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Public Works. 

The San Francisco Board of Education 
took additional safety precautions imme- 
diately after the Santa Barbara earthquake of 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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This cheerful floor of Armstrong’s Linotile brightens the library of Kearney High School, 
Kearney, Nebraska. Colors are No. 112 Oyster and No. 150 Sienna. Architect: J. P. Kelleberg. 


INOTILE floors save the jani- 
tor’s time and the school 
board’s money. This smooth re- 
silient tile has an easy-to-clean 
surface that does not chip or crack. 
It is even more resistant to denting 
than battleship linoleum. 

The rich, clear colors run through 
the full thickness of Linotile. 
Scuffing feet and scraping furniture 
cannot mar their beauty. In the 


ARMSTRONG'S 


marble effects, Armstrong’s ex- 
clusive non-directional swirl grain- 
ing hides traffic marks. Maintenance 
consists of simple daily sweeping 
and occasional washing and waxing. 

Linotile forms a comfortable, 
quiet, and attractive floor for 
corridors, rooms, or offices. Yet it 
is not expensive to install. 

For schools, Armstrong offers 
complete line of resilient floors, 





including—besides Linotile—Acco- 
tile, Rubber Tile, Cork Tile, 
and Linoleum. Hence Armstrong’s 
Architectural Service Bureau can 
offer unbiased suggestions on the 
best type of floor for every purpose. 
Write now for color-illustrated 
“Handlaid Floors.” Armstrong 
Cork Products Co., Build- 


ing Materials Division, 1212 ® 
State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


and RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 


LINOTILE - ACCOTILE - CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL - ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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Y Pays Lo buy a 


The City of Newton, Mass., has for many years enjoyed an enviable reputation for the 
quality and scope of its educational program. The Frank F. Carr School has been constructed 
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to aid in the educational process of the community. Therefore, it was only natural that 





natural slate blackboards were installed. 


Easy to write on, easy to erase, and sanitary, because natural slate black- 
boards can be washed with water without its writing qualities being harmed. 
A pyramid board should go into your school. 


Let us send you a copy of “BLACKBOARD AND BULLETIN BOARDS”—as visual aids in education. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
Department D. Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


(Concluded from page 66) 

June 29, 1925, and employed a staff of en- 
gineers through the Board of Public Works 
to visit that city for the purpose of inspect- 
ing buildings, damaged and undamaged, to 
determine if the San Francisco schools might 
be strengthened in any manner to bring the 
structures to a higher standard of safety. 

The report of the engineers upon their re- 
turn at that time from Santa Barbara was in 
part as follows: 


We see no reason for changing the present 
methods of design for the San Francisco schools. 
We are confident that the reinforced-concrete 
schools we have designed during the past 10 
years would have given an excellent account of 
themselves if they had been in the Santa Barbara 
earthquake. Damage? Yes, but nothing to en- 
danger life or offer any difficulties in repair. 


One of the first persons to realize the un- 
workability of the Field Act was State Su- 
perintendent of Schools Vierling Kersey who 
said that the bill would force heavy expendi- 
tures of doubtful necessity on some Cali- 
fornia school districts. So stringent are re- 
quirements of the bill, Dr. Kersey said, that 
it invites exploitation. 

“Building material and insurance concerns 
have been very active,” said the state super- 
intendent of education. “They have found a 
fertile field for new business.” Kersey de- 
clared the Field bill at the earliest oppor- 
tunity should be modified to exempt school 
districts “remotely removed from earthquake 
fault lines.” 

With budgets fixed and with taxpayers 
adamant against new expenditures, schools in 
districts which never have known an earth- 
quake face costly reconstruction. The Field 


bill imposes on all California schools the 
safety requirements of the limited areas 
where tremors are an established menace. 
Attorney General of the United States 
Webb has interpreted the Act as requiring 
reconstruction of schools which are deter- 
mined to be below the safety standards or 
the alternative of closing the buildings. Mr. 
Webb further held that in the event of acci- 
dent to children the district and school 
trustees would be personally liable. 
Following this ruling, building material men 
and contractors are said to have become ac- 
tive in agitating for school-building recon- 
struction. Insurance concerns, Dr. Kersey 
said, sought from him a list of schools in- 
spected and those to be inspected so that 
they might sell liability policies to trustees. 
Dr. Kersey refused this information. ““Com- 
plaints have been sent to this office from all 
parts of the state,” said the superintendent. 


THE PAST THREE YEARS IN 


SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 

(Concluded from page 42) 
been in the enlargement, repair, and repaint- 
ing of existing buildings and the beautifying 
of the grounds. The actual number of school 
plants improved exceeds the number of ap- 
proved projects because in some cases several 
schools may be grouped under one project 
number. 

If reports from each of the ten states not 
yet received is up to the average of those 
that have been tabulated, the total estimated 
number of building projects approved for aid 
would probably exceed 17,000, with a total 
estimated cost of $140,000,000, and PWA 
grants of $100,000,000. The program has ex- 
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Choice of School Authorities 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD 


Ralph Coolidge Henry, 
Architect 


John Lunn, 
Supt. of Schools 





tended into some of the most backward and 
poverty-stricken rural communities where 
they are unable to vote bonds for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of their school plants 
and has, therefore, had a tendency to equalize 
educational opportunities. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Waukegan, Ill. A three-story addition to the 
township high school has been occupied by the 
industrial-arts department. The building provides 
space for the auto-mechanics, metal, woodwork- 
ing, drafting, and electrical departments. 

4 Bluefield, W. Va. The school board has con- 
sidered plans for a proposed school-building pro- 
gram. 

# Duluth, Minn. The board of education has 
proposed the construction of a junior- and senior- 
high-school building in the Lakeside park district, 
to cost approximately $400,000. 

@ Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
begun plans for a proposed school-building pro- 
gram to involve a cost of $1,100,000. 

@ Menasha, Wis. The school board has 
awarded the contract for the construction of a 
new high school, to cost more than $400,000. The 
total cost, including architects’ fees and necessary 
equipment, will be slightly less than $600,000. 

4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has an- 
nounced plans for the erection of thirteen new 
schools and additions to schools, to be completed 
at a total cost of $2,615,000. 

4 Enid, Okla. The board of education has re- 
ceived bids for the construction of additions at 
the Longfellow Junior High School and the Mc- 
Kinley elementary school, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $454,000. The buildings will be financed 
with a bond issue of $250,000 and a federal grant 
of $204,000. 


¢ Kirkwood, Mo. The voters have approved 


a bond issue of $253,000 for the financing of 
two grade schools and. additions to four existing 
buildings. 
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Not all School Books are 
TEXTBOOKS 


There is a difference between textbooks that stimu- 
late, guide, and measure pupil learning, and school- 
books that merely present facts to be learned. 
Rand MeNally textbooks do more than 
present the facts. Each textbook is com- 
plete and accurate. The content has been 
selected and organized to fit the interests, 
needs, and abilities of the pupils for 
whom it has been written. Study guides | 
and teaching aids are also distinctive fea- | 
Goes direct to 
technical digressions. 
repetitive drills is greatly reduced. 


tures. 


HAPPY ROAD TO READING SERIES 
HEALTH AND SAFETY SERIES 
McCONNELL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 

ENJOYING LITERATURE SERIES | 
MAN'S ADVANCING CIVILIZATION 
LIFE INTEREST GEOMETRY SERIES 
SCIENCE AT WORK 
DYNAMIC BIOLOGY 
DYNAMIC _ CHEMISTRY 


DYNAMIC PHYSICS 
(In Preparation) 


May we tell you more about our 


new textbooks? 


Rand MSNally & Company | 


New York CHICAGO 








School Building News 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
SCHOOL-BUILDING PROBLEMS 


The National Advisory Council on School- 
Building Problems has announced its eighth an- 
nual conference, to be held on February 24, in 
New Orleans, La. The headquarters for the meet- 
ing will be in the Hotel Roosevelt. 

Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, president of the 
Council, will preside at the sessions. The topic 
at the first session will be “Next Steps.” Dr. 
Moehlman, will discuss the subject, “How Can 
We Do Better Educational Plant Designing ?’’; 
Dr. David E. Weglein, of Baltimore, Md., will 
talk on “Planning Buildings for School and Com- 
munity Use”; Mr. Robert H. Randall, of the 
National Resources Committee, will take up the 
topic, “How State Planning Boards Can if 
Use to Superintendents in Planning Building Pro- 
grams”; and Dr. George F. Zook, of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, will discuss “The 
Need of a Permanent Works Program for School 
Buildings.” . 

At the afternoon session, Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, of the United States Office of Education, 
will deliver a talk. There will be a number of 
five-minute reports from the chairmen of the 
regional councils on the topic, “School-Building 
Progress by States — School-Building Problems 
That Need to be Studied.” 

The session will conclude with reports of the 
secretary, the president, and the nominating com- 
mittee. 





BUILDING NEWS 


¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has made application for PWA money to aid in 
financing an $8,000,000 school construction and 
. improvement program. Of the total cost, approxi- 
“mately 45 per cent would be allotted in the 
form of grants, and the remainder would be 
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By Edwin H. Fearon 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A simple presentation of bookkeeping for a one-year 
high school course. 
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A BOOKKEEPING TEXT 
| = WITH A 


Intensive Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


NEW IDEA 





avoids 
The time usually spent on 


the matter in hand and 


Voluminous practice sets are not used—just ordinary 
journal and ledger paper that can be bought at any 
stationery store. 
bound form at reasonable prices. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNT- 


This material is also available in 


ING is authoritative and represents a definite sav- 
ing in time and money. 


Correspondence invited, 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York 


San Francisco 


taken care of through bond issues. The program 
calls for the construction of three high-school 
buildings, additions to five high schools, five ele- 
mentary schools, and additions to nine others, 
new coal rooms in sixteen buildings, and per- 
manent improvements in five other buildings. 

4 Coffeyville, Kans. The board of education 
has awarded the contract for the rebuilding and 
equipping of a junior-college addition to the 
senior high school, at a cost of $188,616. The 
building will be financed with two federal grants 
amounting to a total of $136,573. The build ng 
will be completed and occupied in December, 
1937. 

¢ Ambridge, Pa. The Public Works Adminis- 
tration has approved the plans for a senior-high- 
school building, estimated to cost $340,876. The 
building will be financed with a PWA grant of 
45 per cent or $147,000 and a bond issue of 
$120,000. 

4 Arlington, Va. The board of education has 
awarded the contract for the construction of a 
junior high school in Arlington County. 

4 Atchison, Kans. The board of education 
has completed plans for a program of school- 
building expansion, to be completed at a cost of 
$118,000. The program will include a new grade- 
school building and a junior high school. 

4 Circleville, Ohio. The school board is com- 
pleting an addition to the high-school build’ng, 
at a cost of $87,000. The building was financed 
with the aid of a PWA grant of $37,000. 

¢ Shelby, Ohio. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $25,000 for an addition to the Cen- 
tral elementary school. 

4 Girard, Ohio. The citizens recently approved 
a school-bond issue of $35,000 for the erection 
of a four-room grade school. The building, which 
replaces a temporary structure, will be occupied 
in September, 1937. 

¢ Grand Forks, N. Dak. The board of educa- 
tion is completing the erection of a school and 


‘auditorium, at an approximate cost of $300,000. 


This auditorium, which is one of the finest in the 
state, will seat more than 1,500 persons. 


Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 


4 Lockland, Ohio. Construction work will be 
started shortly on the new junior- and elemen- 
tary-school building, estimated to cost $100,000. 
The board has made application for a PWA 
grant of $45,000 to cover part of the construc- 
tion cost. 

aaw, Mich. Construction work has been 

on the new twenty-first ward elementary 
school, to cost $134,000. The building will be 
financed with a PWA grant of 45 per cent of 
the cost, or $60,390 

4 Easton, Pa. The board of education has 
adopted a new plan, calling for the rewriting of 
one third of its school insurance on a three-year 
basis. Under the plan, one third, or approximately 
$800,000 worth of insurance, will be canceled and 
rewritten on a pro-rata bass for a term of three 
years. Ultimately, it is expected that all of the 
insurance will be placed on the same basis. 

4 Lexington, N. C. The board of education 
has completed the erection of the Grimes elemen- 
tary school, at a cost of $110,000. The building 
was financed with the aid of a PWA allotment. 

4 Marion, Ohio. The board of education has 
completed the construction of a school stadium, 
at a cost of $50,000. The bu‘Iding was completed 
and occupied in September and was developed 
with the aid of WPA labor. 

¢ Kirkwood, Mo. The citizens recently ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $253,000. The pro- 
ceeds of the bond issue will be used in financing 
a school-building program, which includes two 
new school buildings and additions to four fur- 
ther bu ldings. 

¢ Canton, Ohio. Construction work has been 
started on the athletic stadium for the McKinley 
High School, estimated to cost $250,000. The 
building will be financed with a WPA grant of 
$200,000, and an appropriation of $50,000 by 
the school district. 

4 Dixon, Ill. Contracts have been awarded for 
the construction of a new grade-school building, 
to cost $232,000. The building will be financed 
with a PWA grant of $104,000. 
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Enduring Quality PLUS 


Pedagogic Correctness 
is built into every piece of 


KEWAUNEE FURNITURE 


Not only will Kewaunee Furniture use floor space eco- 
nomically, accommodate more students and promote 
greater class efficiency, but it is sturdily built to stand 
hard daily use for many years. It will also make large 
classes easy for teachers to handle. All Kewaunee Furni- 
ture is pedagogically correct. Our designers work hand in 
hand with the leading educators in all branches of study 
to keep Kewaunee Furniture designed for greatest possible 
service to both teacher and students. 


Free Floor Plans Available 


If you have a laboratory, home economics, vocational 
department or library to furnish, be sure to have a Ke- 
waunee Engineer assist you with floor plans and furniture 
recommendations. It’s the easy way to make sure of pro- 
viding your school with the very latest and most efficient 
classrooms at a minimum cost. Our engineering service is 
offered without cost or obligation to you. Write us your 








Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 





Domestic Science Table 
No. BL-76 





problem today. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Evanston, IIl. 


Co- 


Library Charging Desk 
No. BL-115 





Manual Training Bench No. N-3088 





Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Wood) 


ny 


Drawing Table Ever-Hold Steel Stool 
No. BL-94 No. 518-24 








4 Indianapolis, Ind. Following the approval 
of a $875,000 school-building program, the city 
school board has taken steps toward the con- 
struction of a high-school building and additions 
to two other schools. 

¢ Gallipolis, Ohio. The board of education has 
completed the construction of a field house for 
the high school, at a cost of $8,000. The field 
house contains large shower and dressing rooms 
and is connected directly with the high-school 
building. 

¢ Minerva, Ohio. The board of education has 
begun construction of a 24-room grade-school 
building. It will be completed at a cost of about 
$190,000. 

4 Dover, Ohio. The board of education has 
completed the enlargement of the Dover Avenue 
elementary school, from a 4-room to a 12-room 
structure. The building, of fireproof construction, 
was erected as a PWA project. It was completed 
in November, 1936, at a cost of $70,000. A con- 
crete stadium, w:th complete equipment, is near- 
ing completion. It will cost $90,000. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The state tax board has 
approved a school budget calling for $875,000 
for new school buildings. Application has been 
made for a PWA grant of $200,000 to aid in the 
construction of the Irvington High School. 

Of the $875,000 approved by the state tax 
board, the school board has designated $450,000 
to be used for the construction of the first unit 
of the Irvington building; the sum of $350,000 
will be used for the addition to the Washington 
High School; and $75,000 for new facilities at 
the junior high school for Negro pupils. It is 
estimated that the total building needs of the 
high schools will reach $2,000,000. 

# New York, N. Y. Mr. E. B. Buck, chair- 
man of the building committee of the board of 
education, in reporting recently on the progress 
of the 1936 school-building program, called atten- 
tion to the fact that up to December 1, not a 
single item of the 1936 building program has 





been put under construction. The board has 28 
items in its delayed program, calling for an ex- 
penditure of $25,000,000. It is expected that con- 
tracts for a substantial number of them will be 
awarded about March 1, 1937. Another appro- 
priation of $30,000,000 has been requested for 
the year 1937, covering 40 additional projects, 
so that during the next year, 68 items may be 
put under construction, calling for an expendi- 
ture of $55,000,000. 

4 Port Clinton, Ohio. The board of education 
has awarded contracts for the construction of an 
addition to the high school. The building, which 
will include additional classrooms, an enlarged 
auditorium, and an industrial-arts department, 
will be completed at a cost of $130,000. 

# Michigan City, Ind. The board of educa- 
tion is completing an auditorium-gymnasium, at 
a cost of $266,366. The building is being financed 
with a PWA grant and will be completed in 
January. 

4 East Palestine, Ohio. A new high school has 
been completed, at a cost of $220,000. The build- 
ing was erected from plans prepared by Mr. M. 
T. Goodwin, of Youngstown. 

¢ Jacksonville, Fla. The Duval County board 
of education has completed improvements to the 
Baldwin High School. The construction work was 
financed with the aid of the PWA. 

4 Sandusky, Ohio. The new Union School 
building was dedicated on November 20, with 
fitting exercises. Supt. W. O. Moore was in 
charge of the program, with addresses by school 
officials and others. The dedicatory address was 
made by David Creger, attorney of the board of 
education. An inspection of the building was 
made by the public, under the direction of mem- 
bers of the board and thirty student assistants. 

¢ Ironton, Ohio. The board of education has 
completed plans for the construction of two ele- 
mentary-school buildings under PWA auspices. 
One of these buildings will contain thirteen class- 
rooms and a combination auditorium-gymnasium. 





The other building will have eleven classrooms 
and an auditorium-gymnasium. 

¢ Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has ap- 
proved federal grants for the erection of a $2,- 
000,000 high school in the southwest section of 
the city. A federal grant of $1,001,700 has been 
obtained. 

@ Cordell, Okla. The board of education is 
completing the construction of two school build- 
ings. One of the buildings is a grade school to 
replace a burned structure. The other is a junior 
high school. The construction work was financed 
with a bond issue, a five-mill fund levy, and a 
PWA grant allotted by the Federal Government. 

¢ Bellaire, Ohio. The school board has com- 
pleted plans for a revision of its policy of han- 
dling school insurance, to include a new plan of 
coverage and the «distribution of the insurance to 
various local agencies. Under the new plan, the 
total insurance will be fixed at $570,000, instead 
of $70,000 as formerly was the case. It will in- 
clude fire, lightning, wind, hail, explosion, and 
falling aircraft and will be written for two years, 
with one third in effect for three years, and one 
fourth for four years. 

¢ St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
filed a demurrer to an injunction suit, brought 
by Negro organizations in the courts to halt the 
board’s plan for the construction of a Negro 
school on the Vashon High School grounds. The 
organizations oppose the board’s selection of the 
site on the ground that the high-school property 
is already overcrowded and that the schedules of 
the two school groups will conflict to the detri- 
ment of both. 

¢ Palo Alto, Calif. Construction work has 
been started on the David Starr Jordan Junior 
High School, estimated to cost more than $300,- 
000. The building, which will contain 28 class- 
rooms in addition to an auditorium, a gymna- 
sium, and a cafeteria, will be completed ready 
for use in September, 1937. 
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IT DEVELOPS COOPERATION 


Publishing a school paper is a project in which stu- 
dents have a lively interest. Active participation in 
this enterprise, which enlists the work of many hands 
and minds, teaches the value of cooperative effort 
and helps the student to adjust himself to the needs 
of any group undertaking. Write for the free booklet 
“Why Teach Printing” which gives 12 reasons why 
a school printing course is essential. 


AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
200 Elmora Avenue .. . Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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visual working conditions 
in the classroom are not 
If black- 
board is shiny, if it re- 
flects light, pupils must SQUINT to read from it . . 
and SQUINT is often the forerunner of impaired sight. 
When you select Blackboard, 
BLACKBOARD. 


specify STERLING 
It will not shine, reflect light, or fade 


Pupils can see the writing on it all of the 


time, from any angle in the room. 


And it has a smoother writing surface, free from irregu- 
larities, blemishes and imperfections. Take the SQUINT 
out of Blackboard Reading by installing this durable, 
economical blackboard. 


Send for Sample of Sterling blackboard. Address Dept.S12 


WELER C OSTELLO CoO. 


MANSLFACIULEDS 





School Board News 





ILLINOIS SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
HOLD SUCCESSFUL CONVEN- 
TION IN SPRINGFIELD 
The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Illinois State School-Board Association, held 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, 
November 19 to 21, was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the association. One 
hundred and fifty-six schoolboard officials, 
fifteen speakers, and guests were in attend- 

ance. 

Mr. Leo W. Chulock, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Clyde B. Moore, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., who spoke on the subject, 
“School Boards and the American Schools,” 
in which he stressed the fact that the legal 
objectives of the American school system is 
good citizenship, and the responsibility of the 
school board is to provide able and unbiased 
leadership, opportunities for study and inves- 
tigation, and a full expression of ideas de- 
rived from thoughtful study. He stressed that 
a board of education within its jurisdiction 
must assume a lay leadership and must for- 
mulate potent general policies, charting in 
general outline the way of the educational 
life of the community and courageously sus- 
taining the morale of all concerned in the 
educational welfare 

Other speakers on the program were Mr. 
Robert C. Moore, of Springfield, who dis- 


cussed “Our Common Problems”; Mr. Floyd 
I. McMurray, of Indianapolis, Ind., who 
talked on “The School Transportation Prob- 
lem”; Mr. John McGovern, of Chicago, 
who discussed the topic, “School Account- 
ing’; Mr. William M. Burbridge, of Decatur, 
who stressed “Co-ordinating Forces for Child 
Safety”; and Dr. C. P. Slater, of Urbana, 
who talked on “Problems of Business Man- 
agement of Schools.” 

The annual reports of the secretary and 
the president were presented, in addition to 
reports on Recent Legislative Results of In- 
terest to School Officials and on The Status 
of Litigation Concerning the Apportionment 
of Common-School Fund of Illinois. 

The high point of the program was the 
joint annual banquet of the school-board off- 
cials and superintendents on Thursday eve- 
ning, November 19. Mrs. Gertrude Williams, 
of Normal, spoke on “Co-operative Relation- 
ships in Educational Interests,” pointing out 
how often parents and board members do not 
co-operate with the teacher and fail to under- 
stand her viewpoint. 

A sound film, “Bound to Last,” depicting 
the processes of printing and binding books, 
was presented by the Binders’ Board Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New York City. 

The association adopted a number of reso- 
lutions. The resolutions urged co-operation in 
increasing membership and in selling adver- 





CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILE. 


tising for the School Board Bulletin; urged 
closer co-operation between the School-Board 
Association and the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, and the Illinois Teachers’ Association; 
and voted to confer an honorary membership 
on Mr. W. F. Gurrie for outstanding work 
in increasing the association membership. 

The association elected the following offi- 
cers for the next year: 

President, Mr. B. B. Voris, Waterloo; sec- 
retary, Mr. A. D. McLarty, Springfield; treas- 
urer, Mr. H. H. Coe, Springfield. — A. D. 
McLarty. 


PROBLEMS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
IN SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 170, 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Summarizing accomplishments of the public- 
grade-school system of Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
during the past year and reciting some of the 
most urgent problems still to be met, Supt. Ben 
A. Sylla, in his annual report to the board of 
education, gives some of the highlights to be 

noted. 

The report contains a frank statement that the 
standard of teachers’ salaries should be promptly 
increased. Mr. Sylla points out that the present 
salary level, which is below that of most near-by 
districts, will inevitably deprive the Chicago 
Heights system of its most efficient instructors. 
Whereas in 1925-26 no teacher was paid less 
than $1,000, in the year 1935-36 forty-six or 
almost one half of all teachers received less than 
$1,000. Similarly, while more than one half of 
the teachers were paid $1,200 or more ten years 
ago, only nine received salaries in excess of that 
amount in 1935-36. Last year, the minimum 
salaries were $213.75 lower than ten years ago, 
and the maximum salaries were $320.63 lower, 
the reduction in each case being 21.37 per cent. 

(Concluded on page 76) 








PLANNING A NEW LIBRARY? 


Let Library Bureau’s sixty years 
of experience be your guide. Mail 
coupon today for FREE booklets. 


HY go wrong with your school library, even in the 
smallest detail, when you have Library Bureau's 
whole fund of experience to draw upon at any time? 


For more than sixty years this organization has been 
actively engaged in planning and equipping libraries. ‘To- 
day many a fine library in schools in every part of the land 
bears witness to the wisdom of calling in Library Bureau 
when the plans are in the blueprini stage. 


Library Bureau’s accumulated fund of experience is avail- 
able for the asking to architects, superintendents, princi- 
pals, librarians, and school boards. You are invited to 
write for any or all of these booklets—‘Planning the 
School Library”; “How to Organize a Library”; 
“Library Supplies’; “Library Furniture”. Write Li- 
brary Bureau Division, Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION 
REMINGTON RAND INC. 


L-B Book Truck. Ball bearing rubber 
tired, noiseless wheels. Made of oak. 
sturdily reinforced for long and sati«fac- 
tory service. Cat. No. 7607. 


L-B Display Case. A sturdy case 
for display ing books that are new 
or of timely interest. A little over 
4’ high, 4’ wide and 20” deep. 
Quarter sawed white oak, heavy built-up 
ends, even the back is of oak. Cat. No. T7076. 


Library Bureau Division, Dept. P-59 
Remington Rand Ine. 


Planning the School Library 
How to Organize a Library 
Name 
Address 


City 


165 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free, the booklet checked. 


t 
L-B Card Catalog Cabinet . J 
6 trays. Capacity 7200 mediul 
weight cards with guides. Be 
quarter sawed white oak, ca} 


bronze hardware. Order by Ca 
No. 2336 R 


L-B Information File. 4-Drawé 
legal size, ideal for picture collet 
tions and pamphlets. Drawet 
104” high, 154%" wide, 24” dee 
on ball bearing extension slide 
Best quarter sawed white oa 
Cat. No, 8210 


Library Supplies 


Library Furniture 


State 
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Peterson 
Laboratory and —— 





OUR COMPLETE CATALOG of laboratory, library, domestic science, 


and vocational equipment will be sent to any school official or architect 


upon request. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO.,, Inc. 


Furniture 


skilled assemblage. Over 


satisfactory service. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


1222-34,Fullerton Avenue 


(Concluded from page 74) 


Because of the effects of the salary schedule from 
1926 to 1931, which provided for an automatic 
increase of $50 each year for teachers who re- 
mained in the system, the difference in average 
salaries between last year and ten years ago was 
only $200.38, or 16.55 per cent. The school dis- 
trict is at present unable to compete with other 
schools for the best teachers. Well-trained, in- 
experienced beginners must be employed, and 
these leave after a year or two of experience. 


ORRVILLE’S PROGRESSIVE POLICIES 


The board of education of Orrville, Ohio, to- 
gether with Supt. R. E. C. McDougall, has 
closed a progressive as well as active year in the 
administration of its school system. The depar- 
tures engaged in include the following: 

A raise in salaries of all employees by five 
per cent; a reorganization of the curriculum, 
courses of study being outlined by appropriate 
teachers’ committees; the purchase of equipment 
for visual instruction; the purchase of the largest 
amount of athletic equipment in the history of 
the school; map equipment placed throughout 
the fifth to the twelfth grades inclusive; adequate 
equipment added to commercial department. A 
special committee is at work outlining a course 
for the commercial department. 

The board of education has authorized the 
publication of a directory of all school officials 
and employees. It has also adopted an extensive 
testing program, applying both to intelligence 
and achievement. The board has also manifested 
an interest in music instruction, providing addi- 
tional instruments and enlarging both band and 
orchestra in the high school. 

The board of education is made up of the 
following members: President, Harold Ellsworth ; 
vice-president, W. E. Longshore; clerk, V. A. 
Schantz; Dr. F. L. Phillips, and H. L. Zimmer- 
man. 






EQUIP FOR TOMORROW’S NEEDS 
Peterson Furniture means quality mate- 
tials, modern approved designs and 
forty-four 
years of laboratory and library equip- 
ment building is your guarantee of long 


Chicago," Illinois 


















L-5042 MAGAZINE 


Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 
Library. It has five convenes 
iently arranged compartments. 





NEW YORK SCHOOLS TO BROOKLYN 


The New York City board of estimate has 
approved a resolution, calling for the removal of 
the school-administrative headquarters from 
Park Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, to the Elks 
Club Building, on Livingston Street, between 
Schermerhorn Street and Boerur Place, in Brook- 
lyn borough. 

The estimated cost of the Brooklyn site is 
$950,000, of which $550,000 in back taxes will 
revert to the city. Officials of the board of edu- 
cation have estimated that it will cost approxi- 
mately $350,000 to put the building in shape for 
occupancy by the school-administrative | staff. 
There are 650 employees and officers in the pres- 
ent building, but with the centralization of the 
various bureaus and departments now scattered 
in the several sections of Manhattan, there will 
be approximately 2,500 employees and officers 
in the new building, 


OHIO SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
MEET IN COLUMBUS 


The school-business officials of Ohio held their 
first meeting in Columbus, on November 20 
and 21. 

At the first session the association took up 
the subject of a retirement plan for board-of- 
education employees who are not members of 
the state retirement association. Mr. T. C. Holy 
and Mr. B. A. Stevens, of Columbus, discussed 
“The Present Trends in School Financing in 
Ohio.” 

At the second session on Saturday morning, 
Mr. D. H. Sutton, of the State Education De- 
partment, talked on the subject, “The State 
School Foundation Program.” 

It was voted that the officers and executive 
committee seek to stimulate interest and enthu- 
siasm in bringing the proposed bill of the Ohio 
State Employees’ Retirement System to the at- 
tention of the nonteaching employees of the sev- 


eral school districts and to the responsible heads 
of the city and county governments. 

The meeting closed with the election of the 
following officers and executive-committee mem- 
bers: 

President, Mr. L. D. Shuter, Columbus; vice- 
president, Mr. M. M. Konarski, Akron; secretary, 
Mr. W. V. Drake, Columbus; treasurer, Mr. R. 
W. Shafer, Cincinnati. 

Executive Committee: Mr. S. R. Creps, 
Youngstown; Mr. W. P. Ridenour, Portsmouth; 
Mr. R. S. Wenzlau, Toledo; Mr. W. H. Koester, 
Piqua; Mr. T. J. Deringer, Cleveland. 


INTERESTING IMPROVEMENTS IN 
LORAIN, OHIO 


The board of education in Lorain, Ohio, has 
not been idle during the past school year but has 
made the most of every opportunity for improv- 
ing the school facilities and for providing pupils 
with the maximum in educational offerings. Dur- 
ing the year the board, with the aid of the WPA, 
was able to provide an auditorium for five of 
the old school buildings. The sanitary facilities 
were modernized in six buildings. New floors 
were laid in a number of the buildings. All but 
one of the elementary schools now enjoy the ad- 
vantages of an assembly room. 

During the year, the board organized and 
placed in operation a special school for children 
in the 15- to 17-year group who do not fit easily 
into the regular school program. The classes are 
housed in one of the old buildings where a num- 
ber of vacant rooms were available. 

In this same building, the board has provided 
facilities for classes in auto mechanics, carpentry, 
forging, sheet-metal work, household mechanics, 
and radio. The program also includes such 


courses as health and physical education, music, 
English, citizenship, and mathematics. 

In all of its work, the school seeks to discover 
the interests and abilities of these boys and en- 
deavors to help them form desirable character 
traits which will make for good citizenship. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. - OVERTON, TEX. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. - CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WAYNE, NEBR. - GULFPORT, MISS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO - DANVILLE, VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. - COLLYER, KANS. 
JACKSON, MISS. - AUGUSTA, GA. 
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has WHEELING, W.VA. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

i JOHNSTOWN, PA. - LELAND, MISS. 

+ CHICAGO, ILL. - SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 
ro WESTFIELD, N.J. - ROCK HILL, S.C. 
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ms FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
usic, 3530 DE KALB ST. » » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


"— Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities - Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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GYMNASIA.. 


Properly Planned 


Properly Equipped 


The Gymnasium, serving as the nucleus of the 
entire program of physical education and recreative 
sports, must be well planned to serve with the 
utmost efficiency and benefit to the entire student 


body. 
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Porter gymnasium engineers are experienced in 
the proper planning and equipping of school gym- 
nasia. They understand the aim of the program 
in physical education and can be of vital service in 
interpreting this knowledge in the light of efficiency 


of design and equipment. 


Write for information regarding 


the 


_ . . GIRLS’ GYMNASIUM, 
Porter Engineering 


Service and Louden Gymnasium Equipment. 


J. E. Porter Corporation 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


Successors to 


Gymnasium Equipment Division 
A. G. Spalding and Bros. Co. 


A SCHOOL-INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The New York State Association of School 

Boards Outlines Principles and Practices 

The first report of the Insurance and Bonding 
Problems Committee of the New York State 
School Boards Association defines the fundamen- 
tal objective of a school-insurance program as, 
“so arranging a school’s insurance affairs that 
the property will be adequately insured at correct 
rates and the school premises may be safe for 
the school population.” In other words, the com- 
mittee holds that insurance is necessary and that 
in the development of an insurance program, 
perils to the pupils and teachers should cease, 
possible losses should be avoided, knowledge 
should replace ignorance, and the casual, occa- 
sional, and superficial considerations of insurance 
matters should give way to careful, systematic, 
and long-term planning. “School boards that will 
take the time to put their insurance affairs on an 
intelligent program basis will receive therefrom 


‘big dividends, paid in some or all of three differ- 


ent ways—in terms of reduced insurance costs, 
maximum safety for children and teachers, and 
assurance that their- responsibilities for property 
losses, also liability and property-damage claims, 
are fully protected by proper forms of insurance 
properly written.” 

The present study takes up the various forms 
of losses which may be covered by insurance, 
including school busses, boilers, burglary ; damage 
to buildings caused by fire, windstorm, hail, ex- 
plosion, riot, earthquake, lightning, etc. The spe- 
cial aspects of workmen’s compensation insurance, 
statutory bonds for school officials, sports-team 
accidents, and other hazards are taken up. The 
study suggests the types of coverage and the 
amounts of insurance desirable under varying 
conditions. 

Under the New York state law, the school 
trustees and board members are not liable for 
torts of their employees, teachers, and janitors. 
The report, however, makes clear what these 
liabilities of teachers, etc., are, and what protec- 
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SUMNER HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PORTER MADE PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


LOUDEN 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


tion the school board may provide the school d's- 
trict and the teachers. The committee takes the 
position that “since the teacher’s responsibility 
for the safety of pupils is enormously increased 
by the many activities taking place outside the 
school proper during and after school hours, that 
insurance policies should be made more inclusive.” 

The report suggests many practical and eco- 
nomical procedures for placing insurance, select- 
ing the companies, obtaining appraisal service, 
conserving school buildings by better fire protec- 
tion and more thorough prevention policies. A 
final series of paragraphs suggests admin:strative 
policies for preventing accidents on _ school 
premises. It is to be regretted that the study 
does not take up building construction factors 
which reduce insurance premiums that it over- 
looks the possibilities of self-insurance in larger 
school systems. Included in the booklet are a 
standard form of fire-insurance policy and a 
useful self-inspection blank. 

The report is sold at cost by the Association 
and may be had by addressing the secretary, 
Mr. W. A. Clifford, 9 South Third Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL HEAD IN 
NEW YORK CITY UPHELD 

The New York Board of Superintendents, 
through its law committee, has recently rendered 
an opinion, in which it upholds the authority of 
principals in the New York City schools in their 
respective schools. The case involved a teacher 
in a city high school who declined to carry out 
the instructions of her principal in a teaching 
experiment. The result was that he rated her 
adversely, whereupon she appealed to the board 
of superintendents. 

In September, 1936, the board upheld the 
principal, Mr. Robert B. Brodie, of the Seward 
Park High School and early in December made 
public its decision. The board in approving the 
ruling of the law committee, laid down the course 
which a teacher should follow if she feels ag- 


SWIMMING POOL APPARATUS 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGS 





grieved about an administrative order she re- 
ceives from a superior. This formulates the rule 
that, unless an order is immoral or illegal, the 
teacher must obey it pending a determination of 
her appeal. 

The report points out that the evidence sub- 
mitted amply justified the principal in the cita- 
tions which he gave. The appellant seemed to be 
of the opinion that she might refuse to obey the 
orders of the principal and do as she thought 
right, whenever she disagreed with the principal. 

Under the ruling, the principal must be upheld 
as the administrative and executive head of the 
school, and the teacher is bound to obey his 
orders, until these are set aside by a _ higher 
authority. 


PROGRESS MADE IN MARION, OHIO 

The board of education in Marion, Ohio, has 
introduced a new program in child accounting. 
A visiting teacher has been added to the staff, 
beginning with the school year 1936—37 

One of the problems of the year has been the 
provision of shoes and clothing for persons on 
relief. Various agencies in the city have co- 
operated in meeting these needs. It is expected 
that by the end of the year, the per cent of 
attendance will be improved over what it was in 
past years due to the new social services available. 

A new program in instrumental music has 
been established, under the direction of Mr. H. 
E. Huffman. The director devotes full time to 
the work. Two bands and an orchestra have 
been organized. 

Tests in reading for all first-grade children 
were conducted early in the school year as a 
means of devising a remedy for first-grade 
failures. As a result of the tests, it was shown 
that 21 per cent of the children enrolled were 
incapable of learning to read this year. The 
majority of this 21 per cent were in evident 
need of a special program to overcome their 
deficiency. Already the first steps have been 
taken to solve this problem which is clearly one 
of the most important. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Products from Graybar 
play an important part in 
the purely educational side 
of school life. Public Ad- 
dress Systems bring music, 
radio programs, or a speak- 
er’s voice into any or svery 
room—as desired. 

The Audiphone is used 
in special classes for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


Graybar Household Elec- 
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ADMINISTRATION 





The Public Address Sys- 
tem brings the Principal's 
Voice into every room. Less 
school time needed for 
announcements. 

Graybar Inter-phones are 
the school’s interior tele- 
phone system... Graybar 
supplied fire-alarms, buz- 
zers, lighting, wiring, motors 
and control help keep school 


life running smoothly ... 








ENTERTAINMENT 


At dances, entertainments, 
etc., the Public Address 


System proves invaluable. 










Picks up, amplifies, and dis- 
tributes music from orches- 
tra, record, or radio. 

At the stadium, this sys- 
tem makes it possible for 
sports announcements to be 
heard everywhere clearly 
and distinctly. 

Our specialists will be 
glad to help you with plans 

. installation problems. 


Write us for information. 
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trical Appliances find a place jit Whatever the product, if 
in up-to-date Domestic Sci- it’s electrical, Graybar sup- 
ence Classes. plies it. 
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) Graybar’s service of electrical supplies covers every branch of school activity. This means more 
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aff, convenient, economical purchasing. Furthermore, Graybar’s specialists, experienced in the school 


he 

on field, are always available to help you with difficult problems ... No matter what the item, whether 
ed ° 

of a fuse, a buzzer, or a complete Public Address System, you'll find it readily available from Gray- 


le. 


H bar’s roster of 60,000 electrical items. You'll find every product G R 
t ray b a 


b backed by a Graybar reputation for quality that goes back to 1869. ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Revision of Constitution Recommended 
to Department of Superintendence 


Paul C. Stetson’ 


At the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, at St. Louis, in February, 1936, 
the Committee on the Longer Planned Pro- 
gram presented an exhaustive report in ac- 
cordance with the instructions given it at the 
meeting of the Department, held in Atlantic 
City, in 1935. 

This report involves changes in the consti- 
tution and bylaws and therefore had to lie 
on the table for one year. It is to the changes 
in the constitution and bylaws that the Com- 
mittee now directs your attention. 

There are a number of minor and one or 
two major changes suggested for the present 
constitution and bylaws. The latter would 
change the name of the organization and the 
procedure in the election of the president. 

The change in the name of the organization 
is recommended because the present name is 
awkward. There is great difficulty in making 
people understand that the name is the De- 
partment of Superintendence, not Superinten- 
dents. This might be a minor matter were it 
not for the fact that it is a source of confu- 
sion in newspapers, magazines, and to its own 
members. The most serious objection to the 
present name, however, is that it does not 
indicate the national scope of the organiza- 
tion. The layman expects such terms as 
“National” or “American” when the scope of 
the organization is national. Therefore, when 
the general public reads about the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence it immediately comes 
to the conclusion that this is only a subdivi- 
sion of the National Education Association 
and that its concern is, therefore, with minor 
and local issues. 

When I was president of the Department 
I constantly explained to outstanding citizens, 
whom I invited to appear on the program, 
that the term “Department of Superintend- 
ence” was a technical name for the national 
association of school superintendents. As soon 
as they realized that I was talking about a 
national association, these men and women of 
big affairs and of wide interests were in- 
terested. 

The chief reason for retaining the present 
name is a sentimental one. It does have a 
wealth of meaning for those of us who have 
been intimately associated with it so long. A 
new name, however, rapidly will acquire this 
and it will indicate properly and at once the 
scope of our organization. 

It is interesting to note that the name of 
the organization has been changed three times. 
From 1865 to 1870 it was called The National 
Association of School Superintendents. From 
1870 to 1907 it was called The Department 
of School Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association. From 1907 to the 
present time it has been The Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. 

Therefore our committee recommends that 





'The present document is a report of Superintendent 
Stetson as chairman of the Committee on Longer Planned 
Program of the Department of Superintendence, and will 
be presented in connection with the complete report of 
the committee at the meeting of the Department, in New 
Orleans, in February next 


the amendment proposing the name The 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors —A Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association be ratified. 

The amendment to Article V is extremely 
important and should have the careful consid- 
eration of every member. 

This change is suggested because we desire 
so far as possible to obviate the tendency 
toward active aggressive candidacies for the 
office of the presidency. The presidency of 
this organization is one of the most important 
educational offices of its kind in the United 
States and should be filled only by men who 
represent the actual choice of the convention, 
who are sought by the convention, and whose 
records are such as to assure its conduct in 
accordance with high professional standards. 

Briefly, the amendment proposes that the 
election of the president shall be conducted 
by mailing to all of the active members an 
annual preferential ballot. The first ballot is 
a primary preferential ballot which calls for 
three names designated as first, second, and 
third choices. The names of the five persons 
receiving the highest number of votes in this 
primary ballot will be submitted in the final 
ballot on which the active members will again 
indicate their first, second, and third choices. 
The primary ballot will be mailed on October 
1, and returned not later than midnight Oc- 
tober 21. The final ballot shall be mailed not 
later than December 1 and returned not later 
than December 21. The person who receives 
the preferential plurality in the final ballots 
shall be declared by the Executive Committee 
elected president. 

One of the objections to this method is that 
under it only those who are members for the 
current year may vote. For example, if the 
system were in effect now, only those who 
were members in 1936 could ballot for a 
president who will serve in 1937 and 1938. 
This objection lacks force because the com- 
mittee desires to have a type of election ma- 
chinery which will prevent “loading” the con- 
vention just prior to election with those whose 
only purpose in registering is to vote for a 
certain candidate. While this has not been 
done so often for president, it has frequently 
been done in the case of members of the 
Executive Committee. This is a dangerous 
tendency and one which the proposed amend- 
ment effectually stops. 

The committee believes that this plan in- 
sures that no group can control the election 
at the convention; that no one candidate will 
be favored; and that it will essentially be the 
most democratic method. 

The election of the president prior to the 
annual meeting of the organization, in Feb- 
ruary, will effectuaily remove any presiden- 
tial politics from the annual meeting of the 
association. 

The other changes recommended in the con- 
stitution and bylaws are for the purpose of 
making certain provisions in these instruments 
conform with actual practice. 

The committee urges that the members 
carefully study the present constitution and 
bylaws and the proposed constitution and by- 
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MR. FRANK PICKELL DIES 


Mr. Frank G. Pickell, superintendent 
schools at Montclair, N. J., since 1923, di 
suddenly at his home on November 26. He 
51 years old. 

Mr. Pickell was born in Bicknell, Ind., Ay 
31, 1885. He was graduated from Vinceng 
University, Indiana University, and Teach 
College, Columbia University, and was given ¢ 
grees by these institutions. 












Frank G. Pickell 


He began his educational career as a teacher in 
Oakton and Wheatland, Ind. Later he went to 
Evansville, and from there he went to Richmond. 2h 
After filling a position in Lincoln, Nebr., he 
went to Cleveland, Ohio. He resigned from that S$ 
position in order to accept the superintendency 
in Montclair. 

He was an active member of the N.E.A., and 
was a member of the Committee on Co-ordina- S| 
tion of Research Agencies. 
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laws; and that they attend the business meet- = 
ing at which these will be presented for final wer 
adoption or rejection. At 
The committee, after carefully studying the 9 tea 
entire situation during this year, is still unan- ren 
imously of the opinion that the adoption of nun 
the proposed constitution and bylaws is for 7 
the best interests of our organization. lish 
cer 

SCHOOL SUPPORT FROM VEHICLE aus 

TAXATION ext 

The disposition of receipts from taxation on pri 
highway users throughout the United States, as wil 
reported by the United States Department of W! 
Agriculture, notes that a small proportion of are 
such receipts go to the support of the schools. an 
The report shows by states the tribute derived 
from fuel, motor-carrier, and motor-vehicle re- be 
ceipts. The total amounts to $30,773,143. 

Only seven states divert any of the income er 
from the taxation of highway users to the sup- th 
port of education. Among these Ohio leads, with th 
$9,467,003; Texas comes next, with $8,290,061; tr 
Florida, $4,409,557; Illinois, $3,703,953; Georgia, in 


$2,615,477; New Jersey, $1,332,500; and Louis- 
iana $934,592. 
In the light of the fact that the total income 
in the year 1935, derived by the 48 states from 
gas and vehicle taxation, amounted to $950,971,- 
156, the sum set aside for education is deemed h 
comparatively small. . 
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SCHOOL 
WINDOWS 


that combine 


COLONIAL 
BEAUTY 


with 


MODERN 
CONVENIENCE 


Fenestra Steel Windows, used throughout 
this attractive school at Rockville Center, L.|. 


accentuate the Early American architecture 


and add to the practical convenience of 


the building. 

Single windows, symmet- 
rically spaced, follow tradi- 
tional window arrangement 
and also deliver evenly dis- 
tributed daylight in the prop- 


er proportion to floor area. 
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School Administration News 


a aa 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS MADE IN 
PERRYSBURG, OHIO 

The public schools of Perrysburg, Ohio, have 
made marked progress during the school term 
which closed in December 

The salaries of members of the teaching staff 
were raised 10 per cent for the new school year 
A bonus amounting to 7.1 per cent was paid to 
teachers last June. During the summer, a school 
renovating program was undertaken, with a 
number of changes made in buildings and 
equipment 

_A new course in general shop work was estab- 
lished, new courses in woodworking, electricity, 
ceramics, forging, and sheet-metal work were in- 
augurated. Home economics and shopwork were 
extended to the grades and new equipment was 
provided. A health program was inaugurated, 
with the employment of a school nurse under 
WPA auspices. Systematic health examinations 
are given regularly in the elementary schools, 
and health instruction is carried on by the nurse 
New courses in dramatics and journalism have 
been added to the course of study 

New report cards have been placed in use in 
grades one to eight. These cards seek to measure 
the child’s progress in terms of his ability and 
they include the marking and measuring of 
traits relating to citizenship, health habits, and 
inlormation to parents 


PHILADELPHIA BEGINS SURVEY 
OF SCHOOLS 
The board of education of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has approved a resolution of the survey com- 
mittee, providing for a survey of the public- 
school system and naming the persons who are to 
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Small glass lights are a Colonial 
verity. They also are a replacement econ- 
omy when panes are accidentally broken. 
Projected ventilators open and close 


THE MODERN SCHOOL WINDOW 


AANA 





participate. The administrative organization will 
be in charge of Dr. Ralph D. Owen and Dr. 
George A. Works, assisted by Mr. D. E. Crosley. 
Specialized problems closely related to one or 
more of the several phases of the survey will be 
handled by experts appointed to have charge of 
these matters. Dr. Theodore Reller will have 
charge of the study of school finance and busi- 
ness management under Dr. LeRoy King. 

In addition to the survey staff, which will be 
responsible for the assembling of data and making 
appropriate recommendations, arrangements have 
been made for a reviewing committee before 
which all major recommendations will be dis- 
cussed. In addition to the director of the survey, 
this committee will include the following mem- 
bers: Mr. H. S. Weet, of Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. 
D. E. Weglein, of Baltimore, Md.; and Mr. A 
B. Meredith, of New York University. 

A number of tentative outlines covering the 
work of each of the sections have been prepared. 
These outlines include a statement of the purpose 
of the survey, a statement of the relations be- 
tween the survey staff and the educational staff, 
the relations between the survey staff and the 
business-management staff, an outline of the finan- 
cial problem, procedure to be used in the data 
gathering, tentative lists of projects in secondary 
education, general organization demands, out 
lines of study of the normal school, et« 

Work has already begun on a study of class- 
room conditions. A study is being made of the 
relationship of the principal to the central office 
A considerable body of data has been gathered 
on school costs, tax rates, and state apportion 
ments 

The members of the 


survey committee will 


hold frequent meetings for the discussion of the 


various phases of the survey and will work 
closely with the members of the survey staff 

The survey committee comprises Mr. S. S 
Cohen, Mr. W. B. Saul, Mr. A. L 
Anna Lane Lingelbach, and Ada H. H 


chairman 





easily to provide fresh air control; lock tight 
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South Side High School, 
Rockville Center, L. |. 
Huse T. Blanchard, Architect 
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against storms; permit easy washing from 
within the building. Narrow, solid steel frames 


and muntins give character to the entire 


building and stand as a con- 
stant protection against fire. 

Just call the Fenestra 
representative for data. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 2254 E. Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


NEW REPORTING PROCEDURE IN 
FREMONT 

In the public schools of Fremont, Ohio, a good 
deal of attention is being given this year to 
judging the progress of pupils in terms of their 
own ability. In the elementary grades a new 
kind of report is being used for the first time, 
which aims to give a clearer idea of the progress 
of pupils and enables the teacher to determine 
the ability level or working level of the indi- 
vidual child. The card is divided into two sec- 
tions. The upper part is devoted to the ranks 
and credits in the several subjects. The lower 
part is given over to the mark'ngs for social 
qualities, attendance, and tardiness. 

The back of the card contains an explanation. 
Allowance is made for students who show natural 
strength or inherent weakness in certain subjects, 
and allowance is made for initiative and perse- 
verance in establishing the grade-level line. 

In the high school, a special graph type of card 
is used, in which the maturity level of each stu- 
dent is plotted for each subject. A red line is 
drawn through the letter representing his work- 
ing level, and his achievement is plotted on the 
graphed record sent to parents. The card has 
been tried out extensively and is now being used 
in the upper four grades of the high school. In 
general use, the card has a tendency to force the 
bright pup] to work up to his capacity, while 
the poor student is given credit for his mental 
accomplishment 


PROGRAM EXTENDED 


Manual training and home economics have 
been reintroduced into the elementary schools 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, after having been discon- 
tinued for five years. Kindergarten classes have 
not been re-established. A course in public speak- 
ing has been added to the English course in the 
high school and a dean of girls and a counselor 
for boys have been employed. A new system of 
reporting the progress of pupils has been installed 
on a trial basis in all of the schools. 
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ox the modern 


school choose « 


modern fountain 


H estinghouse 


Memorial High 


HUNTER & CALDWELL 
drc/ col 


Himinent school authorities and architects invari- 
ably choose Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains, 
because they are truly modern in design, as well as 
outstanding in their sanitary advantages. Practical 
automatic stream control; two-stream projector; 
non-squirting! Write for latest catalog. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co... Warren. Ohio “> 


HALSEY TAYLOR Deretr Zintatra 


FARGO ELIMINATES MID-YEAR 
PROMOTIONS 


The board of education of Fargo, N. Dak., 
eliminated during the past year, the old-time 
practice of mid-year promotions in the elemen- 
tary schools. A committee consisting of Mr. 
George A. Soule, Mr. Frank H. Scott, and Mrs. 
W. F. Baillie entered into a study of the subject 
and recently submitted a report on its findings. 
The committee in summarizing the serious aspects 
of mid-year promotion says: 

1. The number of lesson preparations on the 
part of teachers is doubled. 

2. The time allotted each class is cut in half. 

3. Many classes recite only two or three times 
a week. 

4. Penmanship, spelling, and health instruction 
are deprived of time which their importance de- 
serves. 

5. Pupils must go through two readjustment 
and warming-up periods each year, instead of 
one. 

6. The effect on the first-grade mid-year en- 
trant is especially bad. 

7. Poor grading is necessitated in music, art, 
and physical education. 

8. The individual is lost sight of in the haste 
of operating a schedule. 

9. The plan complicates the junior-high-school 
schedules, by necessitating the organization of 
relatively small half-year classes. 

For these reasons, the committee recommends 
“(1) That first-grade pupils be admitted in Sep- 
tember only in the public schools during the 
school year 1936-37, and in the years thereafter; 
(2) that pupils be admitted in any September 
if they will become six years of age on or before 
March 1 of the following calendar year, instead 
of January 1, as at present; (3) that the super- 
intendent be given full authority to put this 
change in policy into effect.” 

Thus after twenty years of use the semi-annual 
promotions have given way to annual shifts of 
class groups. 
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ANN ARBOR BEGINS CONTINUING 
SELF-SURVEY OF SCHOOLS 

The board of education of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has appropriated $5,000 for the financing of a 
continuing self-survey of the public-school sys- 
tem. The survey will be conducted under the 
direction of Supt. Otto W. Haisley, assisted by 
Prof. A. B. Moehlman and Prof. Clifford Woody, 
of the University of Michigan, as consultants. 

The survey will be divided into six areas, each 
area representing a center of interest. These in- 
clude the following: A community or social 
survey; an instructional survey; an administra- 
tive survey; a school-plant survey; a financial 
survey; and a community education program. 


EAST AURORA CARRIES OUT TESTING 
PROGRAM 


The testing of school children has become 
quite general throughout the country and as a 
result norms have been established by grades 
so that a school system may compare the results 
of its work with other schools. Such tests are 
diagnostic in character and enable the teacher to 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of par- 
ticular pupils; they permit the teacher to im- 
prove her teaching and reveal individual differ- 
ences so that the teacher can make allowances 
for them. 

The public schools of East Aurora, in their 
work do not make a fetish of testing but they 
do use such tests to find out the weak places 
and to improve the character of the instruction 
given. In general, it is noted in the 1935-1936 
school report that the East Aurora pupils attain 
much higher scores than the national norms 
for the test. Recently, complete tests were given 
to all primary grades in reading and arithmetic 
The Gates reading test was used in the first and 
second grades and the Stanford tests in arithmetic 
and read ng in the third and fourth grades. The 
summaries revealed that children in the first 
and second grades read so well that the tests 
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for these grades appear too easy. In the third 
and fourth grades also, the children appeared 
to do better than the standard grade scores. The 
results in arithmetic were surprising because no 
formal arithmetic training is given until before 
the third year. With increased emphasis on the 
informal teaching of the meaning of numbers in 
the kindergarten and first grades, a better foun- 
dation is laid for arithmetic and the results are 
satisfactory. 

In the tests conducted for the upper grades, 
using the Iowa test for basic skills, the children 
of East Aurora tested considerably higher than 
the average of children from 240 school systems. 
The only place where the East Aurora children 
scored below the average was in the comprehen- 
sion of maps. In parts of the test pupils fell 
below the average in 1935-36. 

In the eighth grade, each year, the high-school 
mathematics department gives the Orleans Prog- 
nostic Test just before the end of the year. It 
is used to determine each child’s ability from 
year to year and generally arithmetic review is 
needed before taking algebra. Although no set 
norms are available for this test, it was shown 
that only the upper fourth of most classes has 
a range of 120 and over. More than one half 
of the classes scored above 120, which indicated 
that East Aurora eighth-grade scores are about 
a fourth better than the general average. 


New Projects in Logan, Ohio 

The board of education in Logan, Ohio, with 
the aid of the PWA administration, has com- 
pleted the erection of a school stadium. New 
physics laboratory equipment, comprising furni- 
ture and apparatus, was installed during the yeaty 
at a cost of $1,500. The board is sponsoring # 
project, calling for the construction of a swim 
ming pool, at an estimated cost of $53,000. 

A full-time art instructor has been employed 
in the schools for the first time this year. An op- 
portunity room was reopened this year aftef 
having been suspended for several years. 
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FOR THE ECONOMICAL SOLUTION OF 
EVERY SCHOOL STORAGE PROBLEM 





The complete Lyon 
Locker Line includes 
11 standard types.. 
offering great flexi- 
bility of arrange- 
ment and floorspace 
economy. 
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BENEATH THEIR FEET.. 


Floor Cleanliness 
more than Surface Deep 


DEenveR 


Seal-O-San Floor Finish locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


Seal-O-San will give you cleaner floors than you've ever had 
before. Why? Simply because Seal-O-San not only keeps the 
surface of the floor clean, it also makes certain that every 
wood cell below the surface will remain clean. 

For Seal-O-San penetrates deep, fills every cell... hardens 
into a durable, protective seal. Thus, neither dirt nor mois- 
ture can be absorbed by the floor. Stains must remain on the 
surface—easily removed. Dust-laden cracks are sealed forever. 

Your janitor spends a minimum of time on a Seal-O-San 
floor. The soil-proof seal eliminates scrubbing. Daily clean- 
ing is ended. An occasional mopping with a heavy dustless 
mop keeps the beautiful Seal-O-San finish in perfect condition. 

Investigate Seal-O-San Floor Finish. Let its beauty speak for 
itself. Its economy will be all you expect-and more. And its 
spotless cleanliness will convince you beyond all doubt that 
Seal-O-San is exactly what you want for your school floors. 


Ihe HUNTINGTON ===> LABORATORIES /nc 


HUNTINGTON. INDIANA = rononre 



























DEODORANTS, FLOOR SOAPS, DISINFECTANTS, LIQUID TOILET SOAPS, INSECTICIDES, AND PLUMBING CLEANSER 





NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS HAMPERED 
BY CROWDING DUE TO SHIFTING 
POPULATION 
The shifting population of New York City, re- 
sulting in classroom congestion, has been prac 
tically the controlling factor in determining 
public-school policies, according to a_ report 
made recently by a joint committee on problems 
of school maladjustment, headed by Mr. James 
Marshall, vice-president of the board of educa 

tion. 

The report, which consisted of 200 pages of 

tables, graphs, charts, and explanatory matter, 
was prepared by the Bureau of Reference, Re 
search, and Statistics. During the period of 1890 
to 1934, according to the report, the city’s 
population trebled, increasing from 2,500,000 to 
7,500,000. From 1900 to 1934, the school popula 
tion increased at an average rate of 20,000 chil- 
dren a year, rising from about 420,000 to 
1,105,000. 
* It is pointed out in the report that the shifting 
of population from the central areas to the out- 
lying communities, has left partly empty school 
buildings in old neighborhoods and has created 
overcrowding in the new. 

In general, the factor of suggestion had ex 
erted a controlling effect upon the school develop 
ment in its various phases and had influenced 
greatly the specific problem of maladjustment 
The problem of providing new accommodations 
for a rapidly growing school system has been the 
leading problem since the consolidation of the 
city boroughs. 

“One of the effects of the moving of the city’s 
population from central to peripheral areas has 
been the development of substandard sections in 
the previously congested areas which lost popula- 
tion,” the report says. 

“Studies that have been made of the areas in 
which the greatest concentration and the highest 
rates of delinquency are found show that such 


areas have many characteristics which differen- 
tiate them from outlying residential communities. 
These areas are in the process of transition from 
residence to business and industry and are char 
acterized by physical deterioration, decreasing 
population and the disintegration of the con 
ventional neighborhood, culture and organiza 
tion.” 

The moving population, the report points out, 
has had a threefold effect 

“1. It has made many times more difficult the 
problem ot providing building facilities to meet 
the school needs of the city. As soon as an area 
had been adequately provided for, the shift of 
population left behind empty seats, and at times 
almost empty buildings, and created new areas 
ol congestion, 

“2. It has placed extra burdens upon other 
phases of administration and required the con- 
stant reorganization of schools, the formation of 
new classes, and the consolidation of old classes, 
the transfer of teachers and frequently created 
new problems of pupil transportation and the 
like. 

“3. Lastly, it has had its effect upon the school 
progress and success of the pupils involved 
Transfer from one school to another, particularly 
in the middle of the term, is frequently followed 
by maladjustment.” Nonpromotion is a common 
result. 

The age of school buildings has caused further 
complications, the report shows. Of the existing 
buildings 25 per cent were built prior to 1894, 50 
per cent prior to 1906, and 25 per cent since 1923 


HOW LA CROSSE MANAGED 
“EDUCATION WEEK” 


If the school authorities of La Crosse, Wis., 
managed their American Education Week with 
exceptional success, it is because they won the 
wholehearted co-operation of the public press, 
the commercial, civic, and social clubs. More 
than 5,000 c:tizens visited the schools and pride 


in their achievements was raised to a consider- 
able degree. 

Superintendent G. M. Wiley, and the several 
school principals, extended cordial invitations to 
the public to visit the schools. The press brought 
out special editions, and in word and _ picture 
told what the schools were doing. The school 
publication presented portraits of the faculty, 
provided school exhibits, and programs of music, 
orations, and drama, designed to interest the 
public. Every school, high and elementary, made 
its contribution to the success of the week, and 
in doing so made friends for the school system 


ARMISTICE DAY AT NEW CASTLE, 
DELAWARE 

The board of education and the school staff 
of the William Penn School, in New Castle, Pa., 
sponsored an Armistice Day Program, which 
was held on Wednesday evening, November 11, 
in the school auditorium. The program which 
was also part of the observance of American 
Education Week, was under the personal direc- 
tion of Supt. Samuel E. Burr, and was open to 
the general public 

The program included musical selections, com- 
munity singing, and addresses by the mayor of 
the city, the superintendent of schools, and others 
A pageant, “Unknown,” was given under the 
direction of Mr. Harry W. Lawrence and Miss 
Myrl A. Gould 

On Friday evening, October 23, a Melody 
Minstrel was given by the local Legion Post 


DEDICATE NATATORIUM IN 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 

The New Trier Township High School natato- 
rium, at Winnetka, Ill., was opened on October 
16, with a program of dedication and an open 
house for the general inspection of the school 
buildings. The program included an address by 
Mr. A. R. Peterson, president of the board of 
education 
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Light weight panels, faced with 
cork-board on one side, black- 
board on the other, may be brought 
into easel position on folding 
brackets as shown. Each leaf is 
independently adjustable and re- 
versible. 
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A “BEAUTIFUL BUT TOUGH” FLOOR 
THAT IS 


NOT SLIPPERY 


Faster 
Game 






The outstanding finish for Gym Floors, carries a high 
Bakelite content which makes it hard, tough, resilient 
and burn resistant. It is guaranteed to be non-slippery, 
providing firm footing at all times. 





Over 
A Third of 
A Century 
of 


Service 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 








MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF FLOOR FINISHES, WAXES AND CLEANERS, DISINFECTANTS, 





INSECTICIDES, LIQUID AND JELLY SOAPS 


ee ee ee ee ee delphia. He was director of the bureau of administration cluded Dean Jesse Davis of Boston University; Mr. M. 
of the Pennsylvania state department of instruction from Norcross Stratton of the state education department; Mr. 


Personal News 1919 to 1922. From 1922 to 1924 he was acting dean of Farnsworth Marshall of Malden; Mr. W. J. Hendry, 


the college of liberal arts in Pittsburgh, from which he president of the Chelsea school board; and Mayor Edward 
YEE ERNE on oR ng resigned in 1924 to become professor of educational admin- J. Voke 


istration at the University of Minnesota. "@ Mr. C. E. ANDERSON, of Pemberton, Minn., has been 
DR. "is hae, He has been professor on the summer-school faculties elected superintendent of schools in Morgan. He suc- 
. of the University of Pittsburgh and Peabody College, ceeds W. S. Johnson. 


Professor Fred Engelhardt, of the department of edu- inspector for the elementary schools of the State of New @ Mr. M. T. Noptanp, of Stratford, Iowa, has been 
cational administration in the University of Minnesota, York, and a specialist in secondary education for the elected superintendent of schools in West Union. He suc- 


has been appointed president of the University of New United States Office of Education. He is the author of ceeds R. W. Esslinger. 
Hampshire. Dr. Engelhardt, who succeeds the late Dr. a series of textbooks in mathematics for secondary schools @ Mr. Georce CAmpsBett has been elected superinten- 
E. M. Lewis, will take over the office in the spring. and has written numerous books on the subject of school- dent of schools in Windsor, Ont., Canada. 
business administration. @ Mr. E. O. Linpserc, of Ceresco, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools in Stanton, Iowa. He 
Dr. McAndrew Honored succeeds E. A. Nelson. 
The Associated Exhibitors of the National Education @ Mr. Ettswortn D. Foster, educator and author, 
Association has announced the winner of the American died suddenly of a heart ailment at his home in - Chi- 
Education Award for the year 1937. Dr. William Mc- cago, on November 7. He was 67 years of age. Mr. 
Andrew, well-known schoolman and former school official, Foster was engaged in editorial work since 1906. He 
has been selected for the award, which is given for his was a former superintendent of schools in Coloma, Mich. 
qualifications and outstanding educational achievement. @ Mr. Henry E. Kentopp, formerly principal of the 


; : Elmwood School, in East Orange, N. J., has been 
PERSONAL NEWS appointed acting superintendent of schools, to succeed 
@ Mr. Cart V. WarreN, formerly principal of the high the late C. J. Scott. Mr. Kentopp, who went to East 





school in Skaneateles, N. Y., has become superintendent Orange as principal of the Elmwood School in Septem- 
of schools in Massena. Mr. Warren succeeds E. C. Sim- ber, 1933, has had previous experience as a_ superin- 
mons, who has gone to Cortland, N. Y. tendent of schools. 
@ Mr. Utysses G. Wueerer, former superintendent of @ Supt. Joun F. Scurry, of Brockton, Mass., has an- 
schools in Newton, Mass., died recently at his home. He nounced his retirement, to take effect at the end of the 
had been superintendent in Wakefield and Everett, Mass., school year in June, 1937. Mr. Joun L. Miiver. head- 
and in Passaic, N. J. He was superintendent of the master of the high school. has been elected superinten- 
Newton schools from 1914 to the time of his retirement. dent, to succeed Mr. Scully. 
@ Mr. H. L. Sams, of Williamsport, Ohio, has been @ Mr. D. M. Humrceer has been elected superintendent 
elected president of the Western Ohio Superintendents’ of schools at Barbourville, Ky. He succeeds G. G. Nichols, 
Round Table. who has resigned. 
@ Mr. Joun B. Goopwtn has been appointed as techni- @ Supt. C. V. Hawortn, of Kokomo, Ind., was 
cal associate of the financial advisory service of the recently elected president of the Northern Indiana City 
American Council on Education, in Washington, D. C. Superintendents’ Club, following its meeting held in 
Mr. Goodwin will work under Mr. Lloyd Morey, chief Portland. 
consultant of the financial advisory service. @ Dr. H. AmBrose Perrin has announced his resigna- 
Dr. Fred Engelhardt @ Mr. H. P. Frank, formerly principal of the high tion as superintendent of schools at Joliet, Ill., effective 
school at Mayfield Heights, Ohio, has become superin- at the close of the school year in June. Dr. Perrin went 
tendent of schools. He succeeds Mr. W. L. Schuman to Joliet from Jacksonville, where he had served as 
Professor Engelhardt, who was born in Naugatuck @ Mr. W. M. Westey, of Harlan, Ky., has been superintendent for seven years 
Conn., April 15, 1885, received his education at Yale elected superintendent of schools at Grayson. He succeeds @ Dr. Davin Ross Boyp, a former superintendent of 
and Columbia Universities. Following his graduation, he L. P. Jones. schools of Van Wert, Ohio, died in Pasadena, Calif., on 
was an instructor at Yale in 1908 and 1909, principal @ Supt. G. C. Francts, of Chelsea, Mass., was tendered November 17, following a heart attack 
of the Alton Military Academy from 1909 to 1911, and a testimonial reception and banquet on December 2, in @ Supt. Merte J. Assert, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
principal of the Malone, N. Y., schools from 1911 to honor of the completion of his tenth year as head of been re-elected for a three-year term, beginning with 
1916. In 1916 he became head of the department of the local school system. Mr. Leo P. Casey, of the Shurt- August 1, 1937. The contract calls for an increase of 
science at the William Penn Charter School, in Phila- leff School, Chelsea, was toastmaster. The speakers in- $500 a year over his previous contract 
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Labilyard SHINE-ALL 





HILLYARD 


ings everywhere. 


Jhe Universal 
CLEANER for 
ALL SURFACES 


Used for cleaning floors, 
desks, furniture, woodwork 
and all painted surfaces. 
SHINE-ALL cleans, polish- 
es and preserves, is com- 
pletely soluble in water, 
economical to use, contains 
100Z active cleaning units. 
Endorsed by leading floor 
manufacturers, used daily 
in thousands of Schools, 
Universities, Hospitals, In- 
dustrial and Public Build- 


HILLYARD'S, “The Buy- 


Word for Maintenance 


Quality Since 1907” 


CHEMICAL CO. 








BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ..SHINE-ALL SALES CoO., DISTRIBUTORS 


SCHOOL LAW AS VIEWED BY 
THE COURTS 
Compiled by Patrick J. Smith, Supreme Court 
Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Board Members May Not Vote for Relatives 

Ordinarily, it is the duty of a county board ot 
education to elect a nominee recommended for a 
teaching position by the county superintendent 
Hall vs. Boyd County Board of Education, 97 
S. W. (2d) 38. 

Hazel Hall applied for a position as teacher in 
Boyd County. The county superintendent recom- 
mended to the board that she be appointed. There 
Was no question as to her moral or educational 
qualifications; however, she was a first cousin to 
a member of the board. By law the relative 
member was not entitled to vote on her applica- 
tion. When her petition was voted on, the rela- 
tive did not vote and one other member voted 
against Miss Hall being hired. A statute of Ken- 
tucky provided in such cases of relatives of board 
members seeking positions, that the relative board 
member could not vote, and the applicant must 
have “the entire vote of the remainder of the 
board.” 

Miss Hall brought suit to compel her employ 
ment. “It is conceded that where a nominee pos 
sesses these qualifications and is recommended 
by the superintendent, it is ordinarily the duty 
of the board to elect him.” 

The purpose of the act forbidding board mem- 
bers voting for relatives was to stamp out nepo- 
tism in the schools. Miss Hall argued that the 
legislature meant that all but relatives should 
vote, and that so long as the applicant received 
a majority of the vote, she was entitled to the 
position regardless of whether a majority voted 
against her 

In rejecting Miss Hall’s contention the court 
said, “The objection to this argument seems to 
us to rest in the word ‘entire’ as used in the act 
It does not say that ‘the vote of the remainder 
ol the board shall be required.’ It says that ‘the 


entire vote of the remainder of the board shall be 
required.’ We have construed the word ‘entire’ 
to be synonymous with ‘undivided.’ With the 
plain purpose of the act in mind, it seems to us 
that the provision means that an applicant must 
secure the undivided, or unanimous, affirmative 
vote of the remainder of the board in the cases 
contemplated.” 


Discharging Tenure Teacher 

There is no power in the Board of Regents of 
a normal school by which they may assign a 
tenure teacher to a certain position, the principal 
occupation of which is teaching, then by abolish- 
ing the position but continuing the work, effect 
the discharge of the teacher. 

Frank M. Karnes was appointed in February, 
1914, as a teacher and supervisor of student 
teaching in industrial education, in the Teacher’s 
College of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. On September 1, 
1918, he was promoted to the directorship of the 
department. Prior to this promotion, in 1917, 
Mr. Karnes had acquired the status of a per- 
manent teacher in accordance with the statutes, 
and contained as such until June 16, 1934, when 
he received a letter from the president suggest- 
ing he resign since the best interests of the school 
would be served thereby. This Mr. Karnes re- 
fused to do and demanded a hearing before the 
board. Upon inquiry, Mr. Karnes was told there 
were no charges against him but that he had been 
discharged by a resolution of the board. The sub- 
stance of the resolution purported to abolish the 
department and the position of director and one 
other position. 

However, Mr. Karnes appeared ready for as- 
signment of duty at the beginning of each semes- 
ter. This petition in mandamus demanded, among 
other things, reinstatement. 

Section 37.31 of the Wisconsin Statutes makes 
provision for the acquiring of a tenure status 
and defines the rights of the teacher as to dis- 
charge. The board contended that section 37.31 
did not deprive them of the power to abolish 
positions, change the course of study, or make a 


reduction in teaching personnel. “We have no 
doubt that the board had the authority to abolish 
the position of director of industrial education, 
but it does not follow that the board could dis- 
charge the plaintiff, whose principal occupation, 
it is asserted, was teaching, and who had at the 
time, by virtue of section 37.31, a permanent 
teacher status. If we should hold that the board 
may assign a permanent teacher to a certain 
named position in which his principal occupation 
is that of teaching, and then by subsequent action 
abolish the position, although continuing the 
work, and thereby effect his discharge, then in- 
deed would section 37.31 be emasculated and 
permanent teachers in the system would here- 
after have to be wary of the names and titles 
given to their respective teaching positions. In 
our view, the legislature, in enacting section 
37.31 did not intend that any such result should 
happen.” State ex rel Karnes vs. Board of Regents 
of Normal Schools, 269 N. W. 284. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of November, school bonds 
in the amount of $9,549,929 were sold. Pennsyl- 
vania sold $1,154,500, and California sold $2,- 
089,000. 

The average interest rate reached the unprec- 
edented low point of 2.69 per cent. 

During the month, refunding and short-term 
notes in the amount of $1,532,185 were sold 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of November, 1936, Dodge 
reports contracts let for 263 educational build- 
ings, measuring 2,677,000 square feet, to cost 
$13,148,800. Included in this compilation are 216 
school and college buildings, involving 2,385,600 
square feet of construction, at a cost of $10, 
953,100. 

During the month in states west of the Rockies 
a total of 18 school-building projects were re- 
ported, to cost $2,770,720. During the same 
month, 26 buildings were reported in preliminary 


stages, at an estimated cost of $1,812,970. 
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CENTERVILLE’S NEW HIGH 
SCHOOL 
(Concluded from page 61) 

and visiting other schools is not an ade- 
quate means of getting this information. 
Many plates of school plans are not good 
plans; in fact, all but a few could be im- 
proved upon. A person not knowing the 
wheat from the chaff is likely to secure 
very little from such a practice. To corner 
the science teacher of the local school and 
quiz him on what he would like to have in 
the laboratory in the new school is a com- 
mon practice. The teacher’s ideas may pro- 
duce a laboratory that would serve his 
fondest dream, but it will not necessarily 
be a good laboratory. It may contain or 
lack many facilities needed in a modern 
school. The next teacher to occupy this 
room may find it very unsatisfactory. 

Experience in working with many people 
and on many schools and surveying them 
after they are completed to determine their 
efficiencies and deficiencies, is the only 
logical manner of developing knowledge, 
skill, and wisdom needed for planning 
school buildings. One has to live with 
schools to plan new ones with a degree of 
efficiency. 

A few years ago, I built a cottage in 
the north woods, which seemed a simple 
problem. The errors I made in the plan 
of it were appalling and were appreciated 
only after I had occupied the cottage for 
a summer or two. I am again planning one 
—one that will have the sleeping rooms 
isolated from the kitchen, that will have 
space for an adequate woodpile accessible 
from the living-room fireplace, a garage 
connected with the house, and many other 
conveniences that were not included in my 
first attempt. To the uninitiated there 
would seem little choice between the two. 
They will be equally attractive from the 
exterior, and the added conveniences will 
not readily be discernible by the un- 
initiated. 

A great many more problems confront 
one in planning a school building, and the 
errors are far more serious. The bad 
results are multiplied in seriousness by 
the years the school will be used and the 
untold inconvenience they cause. The 
boards of education feel that their super- 
intendents should know the answers to all 
these problems. Some who have had wide 
experience, undoubtedly do. But, many 
excellent educators and administrators 
have had little opportunity for experience 
in this field. A course in school admin- 
istration at some university where school 
planning is taught, will help the superin- 
tendent in planning his new building, but 
it will no more make him an architect or 
an expert in school planning than talking 
to the local school teachers will make the 
architect an educator. 


Some Errors 
It is beyond the province of this article 
to set down the many common errors made 
in unguided school planning. Perusal of 
plates and visits to other schools tend 
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to perpetuate these mistakes in building 
after building. 

One example of poor planning stands 
out in my memory above all others. This 
schoolhouse was erected in a large city. 
It is a very beautiful building and the 
community is proud of it. The fact that 
this building cost the community a con- 
siderable sum more than was necessary is 
evidenced by another elementary-school 
building erected five years later in the 
same section of the city. The newer build- 
ing accommodates the same number of 
pupils (1,300) and contains 404,000 cubic 
feet less than the first building. It has 
every educational facility that is included 
in the earlier building and is planned for 
enlargement. 

The entire saving in the second build- 
ing was made by efficient planning and the 
elimination of excessive cubage. The cor- 
ridors are reduced in both length and 
width, and the stairways are so placed 
as to eliminate dead ends. The ceiling 
heights are reduced to 12 feet and the 
number of toilet fixtures has been reduced. 

In one high school I know of, built to 
accommodate 2,600 pupils, so many toilet 


A Ministry for 


Situations arise in communities in which 
the school authorities become confused as to 
the exact lines to be drawn between the school 
and the home on the care of the children. The 
tendency has been to go far beyond the old- 
time conceptions as to the function of the 
school in the direction of the physical welfare 
of a pupil constituency 

Not only have the school authorities 
throughout the country brought medical sci- 
ence to the service of the school child in 
correcting physical defects, but they have 
provided recreational and other facilities de- 
signed to promote mental and bodily health 
and well-being. 

In carrying out a broad and beneficent 
policy, whereby all the needs of a school child 
are adequately fostered, the question has 
arisen as to what extent, when, and where the 
school authorities may call upon other public 
agencies for co-operation. In the larger com- 
munities, the functions of government have 
become highly departmentalized and _ special- 
ized. Thus, the matter of health, recreational, 
and corrective agencies have separate entities 
which are in no wise under the jurisdiction 
of the school authorities. 

This situation prompts Supt. Harold G 
Campbell, of the New York City schools, to 


say: 


“It is apparent that if the needs of the children 
are to be met it must be through the co-opera- 
tive efforts of the department of education, the 
department of health, the department of hospi- 
tals, the park department, the police department, 
the department of welfare, the public libraries, 
the housing authorities, the planning commission, 
and other agencies. 

“There is at the present time the finest kind 
of co-operation among these several departments, 
but the one thing that might do more good than 
anything else is entirely lacking, and that is an 
official interdepartmental agency for co-ordinat- 
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fixtures were installed that a few years 
later when there were 4,000 pupils in the 
building, there was still no overcrowding of 
toilet facilities. In another school, the toilet 
rooms are so poorly located that two or 
three rooms carry the entire load. One 
girls’ toilet room on the top floor, with 10 
fixtures, was used a total of 27 times one 
day and 15 times on another day when 
checks were being made. Consider the 
original cost and the maintenance cost on 
this number of fixtures during the life of 
the building. It is difficult and costly to 
correct an error of this kind and in most 
cases it is never corrected. 

Many millions of dollars are to be 
spent on schoolhouse construction _ this 
year. A good portion of it will be granted 
by the Federal Government. 

There are many hundreds of thousands 
of school children improperly housed 
throughout the country. It is our duty and 
the duty of every board of education seek- 
ing a loan from the government or a bond 
issue from its taxpayers to provide as 
many seats in sound buildings with their 
allotment as proper, intelligent planning 
will permit. 


School Children 


ing the budget requests of these departments with 
a view toward the formulation of an integrated 
program to fulfill the needs of the city’s children.” 


Who Shall Control Health Work? 


In some communities, the health work 
among children is in the hands of the school 
authorities; in others, it is not. The tendency, 
however, has been to place all health work 
under the control of a health department and 
permit the school authorities to manifest the 
needs of the children. But, the relations be- 
tween the two public agencies have not in all 
instances been wholly clarified. Supt. Camp- 
bell here says: 


“Consider the entire problem of health service 
in the schools. Where does the department of 
education’s responsibility end and the department 
of health’s begin? The line is not clearly drawn. 
Ought we in our budget to ask for more doctors, 
more clinical facilities, more money for health 
examinations, and for psychiatrists, or are we to 
call upon the board of health for these services? 
Certainly if we are going to call upon the board 
of health we ought to tell the health commis- 
sioner fully and specifically of our needs before 
he prepares his budget and then help him get 
that budget approved by the city. 

“In the field of welfare work, who can say 
definitely which are the functions of the depart 
ment of education and which are those of the 
department of welfare. Thousands of children 
need eyeglasses but have no means of getting 
them. It has been proposed that they be fur- 
nished by the city, but through whose budget 

ours, the department of health’s, or the de- 
partment of welfare’s? The question has never 
been settled, and the result is that the children 
have never got the eveglasses 

“Shall our department ask more money for 
library facilities, or look to the public libraries? 
At present, as in the case of health services and 
recreational facilities, both departments ask, each 
without official knowledge of the other’s request. 

(Concluded on page 94) 
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CLEAN PAINT provwes Better ILLUMINATION 


As the first step towards better illumination try washing your painted 
walls and woodwork with Wyandotte Detergent. Check before and after 
washing with a ‘‘foot candle meter’’ (Your local electric company will 


help you) and you'll be surprised at the difference. 


Such washing frequently improves illumination from 25% to 65%. 
Best of all, Wyandotte Detergent not only washes walls and woodwork 


thoroughly but it also washes safely. And surfaces stay clean longer 





because the films which catch and hold dirt are removed by Wyandotte 
Detergent. 


Your local Wyandotte Service Representative will be glad to work 


with you or a letter will bring you more detailed information. 





Lae aot | HE J.B. ORD COMPANY, WYANDOTTE, MICH. 








| 110 ‘DESKOR’ UNITS 
| SAVED CONCORD, N. H. 


$40,000.00 


For an expenditure of only $80,000, 
a building was obtained which ac- 
commodates as many pupils with the 
same school program as could be 
housed inthe building as originally 
planned which would have cost 


$120,000.00. 


Write to us and learn how it was done. 


BUILD THE DESKOR WAY 


DESKOR CHAIR SALES CORPORATION 


Boston, Mass. 


Park Square Bidg. 


(Concluded from page 92) 

and the requests are in competition. Are we to 
ask the city to provide more traffic policemen to 
protect children at street crossings, or hope the 
police commissioner will ask for them? Are we 
to tell the city that its housing program should 
be enlarged because children who live in dilapi- 
dated, unheated tenements are unlikely to do 
well in school and are quite likely to tend toward 
delinquency, or is this the task of the housing 
authorities ?”’ 


The suggested solution is to the effect that 
budgets should not be prepared in competition 
with one another, particularly where the ob- 
jective of several departments is to fulfill the 
needs of the school child. Interdepartmental, 
prebudget conferences are deemed necessary. 
These, Superintendent Campbell maintains, 
will provide a complete and unconfused pic- 
ture of all the needs of all the children. 


SCHOOL-BOARD AUTHORITY OVER 
ASSEMBLY HALLS 


An interesting case, involving the authority of 
the board of education on the use of a high- 
school auditorium, recently came up at Perth 
Amboy, N. J. An organization known as “The 
American League Against War and Fascism” ap- 
plied for the use of the local high-school audi- 
torium for a lecture to be delivered by Major 
General Smedley Butler, on the topic “War is a 
Racket.” 

The board of education denied the application, 
whereupon the association, in accordance with the 
law, appealed to the state commissioner of edu 
cation. The petitioner contended that the action 
of the board (1) defeats the purpose of the state 
school law for the use of school buildings; (2) is 
capricious and an unreasonable exercise of discre- 
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SIX MILLION 


is the estimated registration of students in the Secondary Schools of 


the UNITED STATES 


Approximately 


1,800,000 


students in their Science, Home Economics or Vocational studies 
are using SHELDON equipment every school day. 


No. 10130 


Our History is our Recommendation. Specialists since 1898 in the 


Manufacture of 


LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS AND 


VOCATIONAL FURNITURE. 


149 Journal St. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. Muskegon,Mich. 


tion of the board based on passion, bias, and 
prejudice; (3) violates the United States Consti- 
tution guaranteeing the right of peaceable as 
sembly and free speech; (4) is in contravention 
of the decision of the commissioner of education 
in the case of West New York Taxpayers and 
Rent Payers’ Association vs. Board of Education 
of the Town of West New York, decided Jan- 
uary 30, 1934. 

The members of the board testified that, while 
they have no objection to an address by Major 
General Butler, who on a previous occasion had 
spoken in one of the school buildings, it was their 
opinion that with the heterogeneous population 
of the city of Perth Amboy, which includes sec- 
tional groups immigrating in recent years from 
several European countries, any discussion under 
the auspices of the American League Against War 
and Fascism might, as a result of strong differ- 
ences of opinion, lead to extreme disorder or 
violence, and that it was solely for these reasons 
that the use of the building was denied. It was 
noted that the petitioner was an unincorporated 
association and as such might not be held finan- 
cially liable for damages to property or for dis- 
order occurring in the building. In permitting the 
use of a scnool building, it was deemed advisable 
to require that petitions be made by responsible 
citizens or incorporated organizations which have 
reasonable financial standing 

The commissioner in his findings stated that 
“it is true that under Article I of the amend- 
ments to the United States Constitution, there is 
guaranteed freedom of speech and the right of 
people to peaceable assembly to petition the gov- 
ernment for redress of grievances, but these rights 
are not issues in this case, since there is no in- 
dication that the board of education has at- 
tempted to prohibit the petitioners from as- 
sembling elsewhere in the city for the purpose 
of expressing their views in relation to the dis- 
cussion of ‘War is a Racket.’ The board contends 





that other available places in the city could be 
utilized for the purpose, and that its refusal of 
the building in no wise affects the petitioner's 
constitutional rights. There is no constitutional 
question involved in this case before the commis- 
sioner of education, but only the determination 
as to whether the board of education is required 
to permit the use of a school building for a public 
assembly when in its judgment such use may lead 
to a disturbance with possible damage to the 
building.” 

The Commissioner of Education, Charles H. 
Elliott, held that the Perth Amboy board of edu- 
cation had not gone beyond its authority and 
hence dismissed the case 


SCHOOLS OF NATION BENE- 
FIT UNDER FEDERAL 
WORKS PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 58) 


cation were able to provide them under 
the Work Program. Projects for the erec- 
tion of these facilities not only offered the 
children an opportunity to attend school 
for the first time, but also provided secur- 
ity wages for the parents of the children 
who had been on relief. 

The latest available statistics from the 
Division of Research, Statistics, and Rec- 
ords of the WPA show that 82,430 persons 
were employed on WPA school projects. 
Their total earnings for an average semi- 
monthly pay period were $2,460,530 and 
their average rate of pay was 55.3 cents 
an hour. 
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New Books 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (Fifth edition) 

Cloth, 1,270 pages. Price (in buckram) $4. 
Published by G. and C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Here is an entirely new book, abridged from 
the second edition of the Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, which has been character- 
ized by its outstanding scholarship, accuracy, and 
completeness. The present Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary constitutes the fifth edition but is 
issued with the assurance of the publishers that 
it is a revised and enlarged abridgment. This as- 
surance carries with it the fact that much new 
material has been added. 

The vocabulary dealing with the fields of 
science, industry, technology, and finance has in 
view of the advances made in recent years, been 
materially increased. This is due, it is explained, 
to the fact that there has been a tremendous 
growth and many changes. There have been new 
developments in literature and the arts, as well 
as new discoveries and new terms in the sciences 
The vocabulary has been increased by 32 pages, 
and the number of illustrations by 1800. 

The editors state that the newness of the 
present work represents not a break with the past 
but rather a continuity. It becomes evident that 
exhaustive thought and study have been devoted 
toward the abridgments, and effort at the same 
time to lose nothing in point of completeness 
and serviceability. From each successive revi- 
sion of the unabridged work new abridged books 
have sprung. 

In examining the work as a whole, it becomes 
evident that the editors within the scope of an 
abridged dictionary, have made it as inclusive as 
Possible. The preface would indicate that a tre- 















mendous task has been performed in adapting 


the book to 
users 

The appendix is designed to be helpful in sev- 
eral directions. Here we find not only the cus- 
tomary abbreviations used in writing and print- 
ing, but also information on arbitrary signs and 
symbols, and a pronouncing gazetteer of 41 pages 
There is also provided a pronouncing biographical 
dctionary of 21 pages. This is followed by a list 
of common English Christian names, as well as a 
list of foreign words and phrases. The colleges 
and universities of the United States and Canada 
are enumerated. There is also a chapter on punc- 
tuation, compounds, capitals, etc., and instruc- 
tions for the preparation of copy for printing. 

It may finally be said that so far as an 
abridged dictionary may go in point of scope 
and content, the present volume is an achieve- 
ment that is well worthy of a whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance by the American student and reader 
Practical Mathematics 

By N. J. Lennes. Cloth, 394 pages. Price, $1.20 
The Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago 


render a maximum service to its 


This ninth-grade text frankly recognizes the 
fact that a majority of high-school students are 
not interested in formal mathematics but that 
they will respond to a type of mathematical 


work which is closely related to their everyday 
life and which reflects the types of mathematical 
problems met with in business, in home life, 
and in other contacts with the world. Part I of 
the book is a restudy of grade-school arithmetic, 
leading into a smple study of algebraic equa 
tions, percentage, and measuring. Part II of the 
book suggests a wide variety of practical prob- 
lems, involving arithmetical computations, alge- 
braic equations, and some simple plane geometry 
Each of the chapters takes up some specific ap- 
plication of mathematics to an aspect of business, 


household, farm account’ng, building construc- 
tion. etc 
The final section of the book is intended to 


OF FLOOR PRODUCTS ? 


Perhaps you too have been disappointed in the results you have 
obtained with floor finishing materials. 


UCTS DELIVER RESULTS? 


‘ OF ADVERTISED QUALITIES 


Perhaps you, like this 
roof of the qualities of advertised prod- 


This letter, one of many in our files, proves that Vestal 
Floor Maintenance Products do live up to Vestal’s advertised 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE PROD- 


Vestal floor maintenance engineers can 
supply you with only one quality, the 
best—they have no substitute finishes 
to offer. That is why Vestal Floor 
Products must be good—must deliver 
according to advertised claims. Vestal's 
reputation in the field has been built 
on this fact. 








VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


4963 Manchester Ave. 


INC, 






St. Louis, Mo 








present a practical overview of mathematics ap- 
plied to major social problems. Current statistical 
material is covered in a chapter headed with the 
significant words, “The March of Progress.” The 
exercises and discussions offer an opportun-ty for 
constructing graphs, figuring percentages, and 
making short numerical studies of actual statis- 
tical materials gathered from recent United States 
and state reports. The book should serve a very 
real purpose in high schools. 

The Administration of Discipline in the 

High School 


By E. H. Garinger. Cloth, 106 pages. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, New York, 
N. ¥ 


This study of discipline seeks to afford solu- 
tions to eight specific problems in high-school 
discipline, and to bring out the attitudes of prin- 
cipals and teachers on these problems, as well as 
the routine practice followed in solving typical 
individual difficulties. The author finds that, gen- 
erally speaking, discipline becomes an end in it- 
self in the average high school, and that docility, 
obed’ence, and conformity are sought as objec- 
tives, while infractions of the rules of the school 
or of the moral code, are treated not as symptoms 
of maladjustment to be discovered and treated 
but as offenses to be pun‘shed. Newer concepts 
of disciplinary control which seek to penetrate 
below outward conformity and to enforce genuine 
inward acceptance of rules and moral principles 
are necessary, if discipline is to ass st in prepar- 
ing boys and girls for life. Punishment and retri- 
butions have no place in removing causes of 
disciplinary lapses; the degree of annoyance to 
the teacher is not a right basis of judgment. 

The study while critical of existing practices, 
does not extend to a consideration of the broader 
problem of a moral and spiritual basis for the 
development of principles and practices that will 
cause a complete acceptance by the pupils of the 
school’s rules and of a moral code. The author 
is quite right in holding that the high school 
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ONLY ACME 
offers a 


CHAIR 


Built for comfort, de- 
signed for utility and 
priced conservatively, this 


fine Acme Steel Chair 















veneer, compound curved 
casein glued and fully 
framed in to _ prevent 
splintering or warping. 
ws braces under the seat 
for rigidity. Rungs rein- 
forced with a steel rod 
and a back of dual curve. A back that is deeper, wider 
and more comfortable than any ever produced. May we 
submit a sample? A new catalog is now available 





U SEES ALL—PLAYS ALL 


NIVERSA 


16MM SOUND PROJECTOR 
ALWAYS NATION-WIDE ACCEPTANCE 
NOW, NATION-WIDE SALES! 


The advanced Universal has 
won the approval of leaders in 98 E. 8th 
every field. This ruggedly con- Chicago, Tl. 
structed projector embodies all Craig Movie Supply Co., 

latest fearures. Throws brilliant 1053 S. Olive Street, 

image to any desired screen 
size. Truetone quality. Finger- Pacific Coast Theatre Supply 
tip control adjusts amplifica- 


ly economical in upkeep 
. « - and easy on films. 


Nat.onwide sales and 
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ideal Pictures Corporation, 
Street, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Company, 
250 Golden Gate Avenue, 


. tion for large or small San Francisco, Calif. 
embodies all of the fea- audiences. Compactly Haanstad’s Camera Shop, 
tures essential to public portable in two carrying 404-408 Sixteenth Street, 
speaking. cases. Complete, ready Denver, Cols. 

Th ti f ’ to plug in. Universal is National Camera Exchange, 
e@ seat is OF SIX ply low in first cost, extreme- 5 South Fifth Street, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, tnc., 


1020 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Eastman Kodak Stores, ine., 
606 Wood Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May be pur- 
chased on the 


niversal 
Budget Pay- 
ment Plan. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 
1009 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Visual Instruction Supply 
Corp., 


1757 


757 Broadway, 


service available. Seectien 0. 





showing 38 exclusive designs. Aggreved, Nationa Board of Fire Underwriters. Mogull Bros. 
Detailed information on request from nearest 1944 Boston Road, 
dealers. Note to dealers: Desirable territory New York City 
still available. Alen 8. Twymes. 
ACME CHAIR COMPANY I Toman, 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Folding Chairs UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR Div. Dayton, Ohio 
. » ; : 
READING MICHIGAN Mfgrs. of 16MM—35MM Sound Projectors Western Sound Service, Ine., 
; ‘ Bastery @: Goneual Odiccs Fosengount Bide. Skinner a 
9th St. & Allegheny Ave., New York City, Seattle, % 
CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF LEADERSHIP Sch 60. Adogaes ow Fert 
el 
accepts an exceedingly narrow responsibilty for comprising memory, spacial relationships, reasoning, and schemata of the monograph, a better balanced and better 
the moral behavior of the pupil, particularly usable concepts and ideas integrated instruction and practice will be facilitated. Its 
” . al : ‘ Each battery consists of two groups of tests, one of use in drill construction provides added security to the 
outside of the school, and concerns itself largely ; - . 
. : . ‘ which is primarily language, and the other nonlanguage adequacy of the mental experience of the pupil who works 
with the immediate and outward conlormity to Ihe specimen set includes the test, a specimen diagnostic through a textbook or other drill device based upon such 
rules. Perhaps, the only exception which the profile chart, and a manual of directions for the teacher analysis 
average principal makes in his interest in outside Reading and Writing General Analysis and General Appraisal Outlines 
behavior relates to damage to property and public By Robert M. Gay. Cloth, 268 pages. Price, $1.25 for Textbooks 
breaches of the peace reflecting directly upon the Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass _ By J. A. Clement. Paper, 18 pages. Published by the 
school. The high schools are in need of deeper A method and a manual of compositional exercises Author, at Urbana, Ill : ‘ 
: ; ; Ther : to accompany the study of literature.’’ Intended for These outlines planned for the study of textbook mate- 
motivation of discipline, greater moral respon college classes. ; ials of instruction for junior and senior high schools 
sibility on the part of principals and teachers, Disposition of School-Board Issues and Special Levies embrace the common items in analyzing and appraising 
and a closer tieup of discipline with a funda- in Ohio School Districts Between January 1 and textbooks They will enable school officials to be 
mentally correct system of character training November 3, 1936 cognizant of similar aspects, and to unify the thinking 
Stevenson's Treasure Island Compiled by T. C. Holy, of Ohio State University, and practices of classroom instructors. Another purpose of 
Adapted by T. E. Donahue and Minna Ludeke Columbus, Ohio. Published by the Bureau of Educational the series is to assist in the more intelligent adoption 
Cloth, 224 pages. Illustrated. Price, 68 cents. D. Research, Ohio State University. : a oe ee ee Sey ee Se ee Se 
“ : t . ‘ The booklet offers specific information in the number by persons given this authority. The items suggested in 
C. Heath a 0.) Boston, Mass. ca of bond issues submitted, the number carried, the amount the outlines represent the minimum of reactions made 
This simplified and condensed edition of of the issues, the amount carried, and the per cent of in examining and judging textbooks. The use of these 
Treasure Island is intended for use as a supple- the total amount of bond issues carried utlines will make definite and systematic the procedure 
mentary reader in the intermediate grades, and Bibliographies and Summaries in Education to used in examining, judging, and adopting textbooks. 
also for children in the upper grades and junior July, 1935 _ Modern Life Spellers as 
high schools, whose reading ability is limited By Walter 5. Monroe and Louis Shores Issued by the By Fred (¢ Ayer, E. E. Oberholtzer, and Clifford 
The vocabulary, checked against the Thorndike H. W. Wilson Company, New York, N. ¥ Woody. Book I, cloth, 128 pages, price 48 cents; Book 
4 7? ? A catalog of more than 4,000 annotated bibliographies II, cloth, 106 pages, price 48 cents; Book III, cloth, 
list, and the sentence structure have been made and summaries listed under author and subject in one 106 pages, price 48 cents. World Book Co., Yonkers, 
to conform to the needs of the above-mentioned alphabet. The compilers have endeavored to make the N. ¥. 
: groups; at the same time all of the important list complete for the period from January 1, 1910 t This three-book series is based on a_ study-test of 
j events and characters of the original story have July 1, 1935. A_ selection of bibliographies published child life. The latest vocabulary research has been used 
Ff been retained. The comprehension tests, notes on before 1910, has been included. in the development of the vocabulary lists. Correlations 

elementary grammar, and the glossary afford the Dea" 2d Don at the Dairy are set up with the social-science studies and other sub- 

é ’ ; fr nes . 2 3° By Jane Miller. Cloth, 88 pages. Price, 64 cents jects taught in the grades. The books are characterized 

4 teacher ample instructional material Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass by a strong modification of pupils’ interests and self- 
; ‘ = The third of a series of “Community Life Readers activity. Exceptionally strong materials for testing and 
el PUBLICATIONS Dean and Don visit a dairy farm and become milkmen reteaching are provided. 
F. California Test of Mental Maturity for a day. Vocabulary, information, activities, and inter Progressive Solid Geometry 
Devised by Elizabeth T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clark, ests are all adapted to children seven and eight years By Walter W. Hart. Cloth, 592 pages. Price, $1.36 
; and Ernest W. Tiegs. Price, $1.25 per package of 25 tests of age D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass 
: Published by the Southern California School Book Deposi Schemata for the Analysis of Drill in Fractions A text offering a series of new-type intuitive exercises 
tory, Los Angeles, Calif. By G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, E. A. Olander, and in geometry, providing the experimental background 

A diagnostic test of mental maturity, devised for use G. E. Russell. Paper, 58 pages. Bulletin No. 2, 193¢ needed by pupils in their approach to more advanced 
with pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and University of Iowa, lowa City work. It offers a number of practical exercises, together 
eighth grades. It provides a series of four batteries of Fractions own their full share of fascinating problems with timely illustrations which increase the general attrac- 
tests, for pre-primary (grades 1-3), elementary grades in the psychology and pedagogy of teaching and learn- tiveness of the book. There are opportunities for 
(grades 4-8), and advanced (grades seven to college ing. Many of these problems have not been studied as reviews of the processes in arithmetic, algebra, and 
sophomores). Each battery comprises sixteen individual extensively or skillfully as other problems in the man- trigonometry, and a section is given over to the formu- 
tests. The first three offer a measure of visual acuity, agement of the four processes using whole numbers lation of definitions and theorems in geometry. The 
auditorial acuity, and motor co-ordination: the remainder This monograph reports the actual drill material con- tests, which appear at the back of the book, are 90 
of each battery is divided into four principal factors, tained in several textbooks now in use. By using the placed to avoid attracting the attention of the pupils 
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EIGHT COLORS 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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School Business Administration 
te ee ot ee 


COAL FUEL STANDARDS 


The Committee on the Classification of Coal, 
of the American Standards Association, has re- 
cently completed reports on the standard classifi- 
cation of coals used for fuel purposes. One of 
these reports classifies coals by rank and the 
other by grade. The committee has adopted three 
lines of classification for coal. 

1. By rank, or according to the degree of 
metamorphism or progressive alteration in the 
natural geological processes. The simplest or 
most elementary type of coal by rank is lignite, 
and the most advanced is anthracite 

2. By grade, or according to the nature and 
amount of the impurities of the coal, the size of 
the lumps, ete. 


FOR CRAFT PROJECTS on 
PAPER, WOOD and FABRIC 


Use 


Crayola is standard for all schoolroom work in wax crayon 
drawing. It does not smudge. The colors are true and 
cad perfectly. Its brilliancy and superior quality 
make Crayola specially successful for all kinds of 
work. Made in over 50 colors. Usual assortments packed 
6, 8, 12, 16 or 24 colors to a box. The over-size Crayola 
No. 332 (size 444” long by 1%" diam- 
eter) insures bigness and simplicity in 
large space mural project oak. 
Crayola is only one of the famous Gold 
Medal Products for schoolroom and 
home use. Others are Perma Pressed 
Crayon, Artista Water Colors, Artista 
Tempera Colors, An-Du-Septic Dust- 
less Crayon, Clayola Modeling Ma- 
terial, Artista Frescol, Shaw Finger 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1900A 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


Protect your school Books, make them 
last twice as long and keep them in 
sanitary condition. # 
-HOLDEN REPAIRING 


TOOL CHESTS—HOLDEN PORTFOLIOS 
DRAWING—HOLDEN REPORT CARD COVERS—Samples free 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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FOR SCHOOL 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
LOCK FOR FREE 
INSPECTION 


3. By type, or varieties. These varieties are 
conditioned particularly by the ingredient vege 
table materials resulting in coals, such as the 
common bright coal, the algal, the splint, the 
cannel, the boghead coal. 

The committee has divided the coals available 
in the United States into thirteen different groups 
which can be definitely determined by simple 
chemical and physical tests. This grouping will 
be used by governmental and commercial organ 
izations and is expected to provide the basis for 
both scientific and practical work 

The reports of the committee are available 
from The American Standards Association, 29 
West 39th St., New York City, at 25 cents each 
The present bulletins are entitled (Classification 
of Coals by Rank M20.1-1936, AS.T.M. D388 
36T, and by Grade M20.2-1936, A.S.T.M. D389 
34T). 

Charts are also available entitled “Classifica 





570 illustrated 
Hat the left eliminate 
student key problems 
yet provides master- 
key supervision with 
opy-proof key 


Combination Student Table No. 1A-304 


New Standards of 
Flexibility and Utility... 


-are incorporated in this modern H-1 design to such an extent that it over- 
comes all former objections to the combination Science Table for students 


Through Standard interchangeable units it may be readily modified to meet 
specific conditions; to provide for maximum use of laboratory space 


For particulars, refer to Section 3 of the modern Hamilton-Invincible Catalog 
of Laboratory Furniture. If you haven't a copy; write for it today 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, Inc. 
Sales and General Offices “t- 
AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Two Rivers, Wis. 





SOLVE YOUR LOCKER PROBLEMS WITH 
DUDLEY MASTER-KEYED COMBINATION LOCKS 


The Standardjof America's!Schoolsffor Depend- 
ability, Strength, Safety and Economy in_Use! 


ae) 


The S- 540 facilitates 
locker reassignments 
Lock combinations 
may be speedily 
changed with special 
reset key without re 
moving lock or open 
ing locker. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-| Chicago, Illinois 


tion Charts of Typical Coals of the United 
States, Bureau of Mines Report of Investigations 
No. 3296.” The charts are obtainable without 
cost from the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 


¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education 
has voted to cut the school year by fifteen days 
in June, and an additional twenty days next fall, 
as a means of bringing the school expenses within 
the available income. It was brought out that 
the teachers face an additional 7.69 per cent 
salary cut, following the curtailment of the year 
During the holiday period, they suffered a loss 
of salary due to the lack of funds to pay salaries. 

¢ River Rouge, Mich. The school board re- 
cently refunded $750,000 in maturing bonds, with 
interest at 5% and 6 per cent, for callable bonds 
bearing 34 per cent interest 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT DISINFECTANTS HEATING & VENTILATING PURLIONESS 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co Hillyard Chemical Co : SYSTEMS A yn ond Boose . 
Celotex Co., The Huntington Laboratories Crane Company — ae se Publis iing Co 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS Midland Chemical Laboratories Dunham & Co., C. A Rand McNally & Co 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company Vestal Chemical Company Nesbitt, Inc., John J RADIATORS 
AIR CONDITIONING DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE Sturtevant Co., B. F. ee ompany 
Fulton -Sylphon Co Rewsunee Mfg Company neat aon —y ERY ean Se. ¢ a 
" “ Kimball Company, W . 
eae ye — Peterson & Co., Leonard Fulton Sylphon Co. SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
_ SHAISALS. , Shelkion & Company, E. H Johnson Service Company Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
APPRAISA C DOOR CHECKS Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Loyd oon - Norton Door Closer Co Powers Regulator Co SCISSORS : 
Meer ee ee acs Directory, page 105) DOOR CLOSERS HN MIDITY CONTROL Acme Shear Company, The 
(See Architects Directory, pas Norton Door Closer Co Jonson Service Company SHOWERS . 
ART MATERIALS .. T DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co Powers Reculator Company 
American ¢ say Oe TING. Kewaunee Mfg. Company Powers Regulator Co SIGNAL SYSTEMS . 
AUDITORIUM SEAT Kimball Co., W. W iraybar Electric Co 
American Seating Company Peterson & Co., Leonard American Crayon Co., The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
Arlington Seating Co Sheldon & Company, E H Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co International Business Machines 
Deskor Chair Corp. DRINKING FOUNTAINS INKWELLS Corp 
Heywood -Wakefield Company Century Brass Works Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 


Irwin Seating Company 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Peterson & (o., Leonard 
Royal Metal Mfz. Co 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM : 
American Automatic Electric Sales 
Co 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
Holizer-Cabot Electric Co 
BLACKBOARDS , 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemica! Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD FINISH 
Carbon Solvents Laboratories 
BLACK BOARD—MANUFACTURED 
Austral Sales Corp 
Beckley -Cardy Company i 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dud‘ield Mfg. Co 
BLEACHERS 
Newcastle Products, Inc 
Universal Bleacher Co 
Wayne Lron Works 
BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemica! Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Compatiy 
BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington Rand, Inc 
BOOK COVERS ; 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
BRUSHES—FLOOR 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories : 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Austral Sales Corp 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, BE. H 
Weber Costello Co 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Hartman & Co., W. E 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
CAPS AND GOWNS 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co 
CASTERS 
Faultless Caster Co 
CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Co 
Clarin Manufacturing Co 
Deskor Chair Corp 
Heywood -Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
CHALK 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co 
CLAY—MODELING 
American Crayon Co., The 
CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co 
Finnell System, Inc 
Ford Company, The J. B 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
CLOCKS—PROGRA 
International Business Machines 
Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co 
CORK TILE & CORK CARPET 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum -Nairn, Ine 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Costello Co 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 
Weber Costello Co 
DETERGENTS 
Ford Company, The J B 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Ford Company. The J. B 
Hillyard Chemica! Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemica! Laboratori: 
Vestal Chemical Company 


Crane Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Taylor Company, Halsey W 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
Electric Storage Battery (o 
ENGRAVERS 
Premier Eneravine Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co 
ERASERS 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
EXIDE BATTERIES 
Electric Storace Battery Co 
FENCES—STEEL WIRE 
Pittsburgh Steel Co 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING CABINETS 
All-Steel-Equip Co., Inc 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
International Business Machines 
Corp 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Mfg. Corp 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Finnell System, Inc 
Franklin Research Co 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Floor Surfacing Machine 


Finnell System, Inc 

Hild Floor Machine Co 

Hillyard Chemical Co 

Huntington Laboratories 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR TILE 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 

Congoleum -Nairn, Inc 

Norton Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS & 

COMPOUNDS 
American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co 

Finnell System, Inc 

Franklin Research Co 

Hild Floor Machine Co 

Hillyard Chemical Co 

Huntington Laboratories 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR WAX 

Finnell System, Inc 

Franklin Research Co 

Hild Floor Machine Co 

Hillyard Chemical Co 

Huntington Laboratories 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
FOLDING CHAIRS 

Acme Chair Co 

American Seating Company 

Clarin Manufacturing Co 

Heywood-Wakefield Company 

Irwin Seating Company 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc 

Peabody Seating Company 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 

Newcastle Products, Inc 
FURNITURE—CLASSROOM 

American Seating Company 

Arlington Seating Co 

Beckley-Cardy Co 

Columbia School Furniture Corp 

Deskor Chair Corp 

Hamilton-Invincible, Inc 

Heywood-Wakefield Co 

Irwin Seating Company 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

Peabody Seating Company, The 

Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

Sheldon & Co., E. H 
GLOBES 

Weber Costello Co 
GRANDSTANDS 

Newcastle Products, Inc 

Wayne Iron Works - 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Petersen & Co 

Porter Co., J. E 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn 
GYMNASIUM SEATING 

Universal Bleacher Co 

Wayne Iron Works 


Squires Inkwell Co 
U. 8S. Inkwell Company 
Wolkins & Co., H. 8 
INSULATION (HEAT) 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Celotex Co., The 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Finnell System, Inc 
Ford Company, J. B 
Hilt Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
AND PANELS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
International Business Machines 
Corp 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Walrus Mfe. Co 
LABORATORY FIIRNITURE 
Familton-Invincible, Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Walrus Mfe Co 
LAUNDRY CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Ford Company. The J] B 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton-Invincible. Inc 
Kewanee Mfe. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remineton Rand, Ine 
Shelton & Company. EF 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Gravbar Electric Co . Ine 
LIGHTING—EMERGENCY 
Electric Storage Battery Co 
LINOLEUM 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Convoleum -Nairn, Inc 
LIQUID SOAP 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntineton Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
LOC KS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Tock Corporation 
Kewaunee Mfg Co 
Miller Keyless Lock Co . J. B 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
LOCKFRS 
All-Steel-Equip Co., Ine 
Rervrer Mfe. Co 
Lvon Metal Products, In 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
MAPS 
Weher Coateallo Co 
MICROSCOPES 
Snencer Tens Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Ampro Corp 
Rell & Howell 
PASTE 
American Cravon Co.. The 
PENCIL SHARPENFRS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PENS 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co 
Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co 
PIANOS 
Kimball Company. W. W 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Medart Mfr. Co., Fred 
Porter. 1. E Corp 
Recreation Eauinpment Co 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Century Brass Works 
Crane Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfe«. Co 
Taylor Company, Halsey W 
PCINTERS 
Weber Costello Co 
POLISHING & WAXING 
EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntineton Laboratories 
Midland Chemical! Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Newcastle Products, Inc 
Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Newcastle Products. Inc 
PRINTSHOP EQUIPMENT 
American Type Founders Co 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Combpany 
PROJECTION MACHINES 
Ampro Corp 
Rell & Howell 
Holmes Projector Co 
Victor Animatograph Corp 
Untversal Sound System 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
International Business Machines 
Corp 


S‘andard Electric Time Co 


SOAP AND SOAP DISPENSERS | 
Colvate-Palmolive-Peet Company | 
Ford Company, J. B 


Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
SOUND DEADENING MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork & Insulatien Co 
SOUND PICTUR 
URES 
Bell & Howell . oe 
Holmes Projector Company 
Universal Sound System, Inc 
STAFF LINERS 
Stage Costello Co 
CURTAINS. EQUIPM 
AND SCENERY ents 
Beck Studios 
Camden Artcraft Co 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Ned a Beenie Co. 
niversal Scenic Studio 
STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
Norton Co 
STEAM SUPPLIES 
Crane Company 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc 
Warren Webster & Co 
STEEL CABINETS 
All-Steel-Equip Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STFEL CHAIRS 
Kewaunee Mfe. Co 
T.yon Metal Products, Inc 
Royal Metal Mfe. Company 
STEEL SHELVING 
Bercer Mfc. Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfe. Co., Fred 
STOOLS—STEEL 
Kewaunee Mfz. Co 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
STOVES, COOKING 
Standard Gas Equipt Co 
TABLES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington-Rand, Inc 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
American Automatic Electric Sales 
fi) 
Graybar Electric Co.. Ine. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
International Businesa Machines 
Corp 
S'andard Electric Time Co., The 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Dunham& Co., C. A 
Fulton-Sylphon Co 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Co 
Powers Reculator Company 
TOWELS—PAPER 
A P.W. Paper Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
Fulton-Sylphon Co, 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc 
Warren Webster & Co 
VARNISHES 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
VENTILATORS 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
S‘urtevant Co., B. F 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 
Ampro Corp 
Kell & Howell 
Universal Sound System, Inc 
Victor Animatocraph Corp 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Vamilton-Invincible, Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
WARDROBES—WOO0D 
Austral Sales Corp 
Evans, W. L 
WARD ROBES—STEEL 
Austral Sales Corp 
Berger Mfg. Co 
'won Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Newcastle Products, Inc 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Sales Corp. 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
WINDOW SHADES 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
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The Market PAlace 





NEW FOLDING TABLES 


Transform your gymnasium, recreation or other 
room into dining room in five minutes. In suc- 


cessful use in Detroit schools for five years. 
Illustrated on request. 


Wm. E. HARTMAN & CO. 
1915 Fort Street, West DETROIT, MICH. 


V COMPLETE ‘“ 
: STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 
and 


DRAPERIES 


IFFINS: — 


| cenic Studios 
TLFPFIN. OHIO 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








[)NIFORMS 


Our style book shows 88 
Designs in Colors. Also special 


designing to embody your own 
ideas. Fine samples. By all 
means, write us before you buy. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 1049 South 
Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 





Quiet— Noiseless — Sturdy 
Low— Efficient 


The American Low Boy is an all 
‘round maintenance machine. 
On all kinds of floors it 
SCRUBS — POLISHES — 

























The — DISC SANDS — BUFFS 
ge — WAXES and STEEL 
gets under WOOLS all with a max- 
low furni- imum of efficiency and 
ture with 


quietness. 
ease. It is 


only 41%” 


Write for 
high! 


full in- 
formation. 
The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
516 S. St. Clair St. Toledo, Ohio 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


The best school systems throughout the country, 
both public and private, request us to recommend 
teachers to them. Excellent teachers are always in 
demand. 

ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


Tubular and Spiral Slide Type | 


an 2 ee ee 

More than 5,000 tn use 
POTTER MFG. CORPORATION | 
4808 N. Kimball Ave Chicago, Ill | 

} 


Catalog on Request 











INEXPENSIVE 
STAGE CURTAINS 


Made of Beautiful Velour 
25'x10' Draw Curtain $78.50 
25' Track-Pulley Set 14.80 

EASY TO .INSTALL. 

Other sizes in proportion 
(Valances & Side Drapes Extra) 
Samples without obligation. 

> CAMDEN ARTCRAFT CO. 
160 N. Wells St. Chicago 


DUDFIELD’S Dustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substant’al metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk 
trough that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for 
cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. {¢ynn"" 5 





HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of: 


School Room Heaters... with Ventilation Feature 
@ SANOLET Septic Toilets @ Chemical Toilets @ 
Large Steel Septic Tanks @ EVERCOOL Gravity 
Drinking Fountains @ Heavy Duty Gas Ranges 
for Domestic Science Department and Cafeteria. 














PARAGON CHALKBOARD 





A high quality chalkboard of great strength, and low 
cost. Cannot be broken with a hammer, is water 


proof, and guaranteed against warping or bulging 
Takes full clean chalk mark, is easily erased, and un 
der normal use is guaranteed for ten years. Can be 
set with matched joints the same as natural slat: 
Furnished in widths of 3, 3'9 or 4 feet, and in 
lengths from 6 to 12 feet. Can be had in black 


tan, white, oryellow. Write for samples. 


N. ¥. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 
Write 
UNIVERSAL 


SCENIC STUDIO, 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. 


INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1885. Enrolls only the best Adminis- 
trators and Teachers. Many outstanding. Send 
us your vacancies. Service free. N.A.T.A. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y., 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation, Chorus Groups, 
Choirs. Special money-saving, 
money-making plan. Write for 
full details and returnable 
sample. No expense or obliga- 
tion on your part. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co. 1050 8S. 4th St., 


Greenville, Illinois. 










rr 





@ TRADE MARK 


Wrestling Mats 


AND MAT COVERS 


Wrestling requires proper equipment for safety. 
Leading Schools use Petco wrestling and gymnasium 
mats. Write for Booklet 


PETERSEN & CO. =a 


4221 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


. . « « Book Binding 
. « « » School Annuals 
. . » » Magazine Binding 


Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 









Columbia Chair Desk 


Scroll Plywood seat 
if desired 


Medium size $4.35 
Add 30c for larger sizes. 
Deduct 30c for smaller 
sizes. 


Send for Catalogue 


Columbia School 


Furniture Corp. 
Indianapolis - - - Indiana 





Write for your free sample. Let SLATEX prove blackboards 
need never be old or grey. Costs approximately 7 jc per room. 


Carbon Solvent Labs. 965 Broad Stree: Newark, N.J. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORK 


Branch: 945 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


FOR BETTER STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 























rooms, 


[hen compare with your present methods and remem- 
ber that, because of the time saved in cleaning 
cleanliness the Spencer way, all over the school, will 
probably cost no more—and 

Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems are a recognized standard 
for new schools. For small schools, 
ask for a demonstration of Spencer 


Maelo 


e 
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Teachers’ Galaries 
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RESTORE SALARIES 


The board of education of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
has since 1934 restored one of the two salary 
cuts suffered by members of the teaching staff. 
Beginning with September, 1936, the board has 
restored one half of the accumulated increment 
lost since the depression period. Some of the 
teachers had an accumulated increment of $90 
a month. At one time the school year of nine 
and one-half months was reduced to eight 
months due to economy reasons. At the present 
time the schools are being operated on a full 
nine months’ term. 


Try this yourself sometime - 


Somewhere near you, there is a school equipped with a 
spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning System. See for your- 
self, how easy it is to move the Spencer Vacuum Tools 
TieComrlilemeteeltiatemelc) «er lile Muir ite Mom ilelomelti(e ahaa 
the finest dust is removed from crevices and corners; how 
Spencer Vacuum brightens composition floors, renews rugs, 
and cleans basements, gymnasiums, and even the boiler 
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positive 


may cost a lot less. 


THE SPENCER 
run DINE 
SOMPAN Y 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


NEW PORT CLINTON SALARY 


SCHEDULE 


The board of.education of Port Clinton, Ohio, 
has adopted a new salary schedule for teachers 
and for elementary- and high-school principals 
The schedule is based on training, experience, 
and efficiency, and all increases are figured on a 
twelve-month basis 

Under the schedule, teachers with no experi- 
ence but with 2 years’ training, will begin at a 
minimum of $810, and will advance at the rate 
of $50 to a minimum of $1,550. Teachers with 
one year’s experience but with 2 years’ training, 
will begin at $840, and advance to $1,590. Teach 
ers with 2 years’ experience but with 2 years’ 
training, will begin at $870, and advance to 
$1,630. Teachers with 3 years’ experience but 
with 2 years’ training, will begin at $900, and 
advance to $1,670. Teachers with 4 to 5 years’ 
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experience but with 2 years’ training, will begin 
at $930, and advance to $1,710. Teachers with 
6 to 8 years’ experience but w:th 2 years’ train- 
ing, will begin at $960, and advance to $1,750. 
Teachers with 9 to 12 years’ experience but with 
2 years’ training, will begin at $960, and advance 
to $1,790. Teachers with 13 to 15 years’ experi- 
ence but with 2 years’ training, will begin at 
$960, and advance to $1,830. Teachers with 
16 to 20 years’ experience and 2 years’ train- 
ing, will begin at $960, and advance to $1,870. 
Teachers with 21 to 25 years’ experience and 
2 years’ training, will begin at $960, and ad- 
vance to $1,910. Teachers with 26 to 30 years’ 
experience and 2 years’ training will begin at 
$960, and advance to $1,930. Teachers with 
31 years or more experience and 2 years’ training 
will begin at $960, and advance to $1,910. 

Elementary-school principals w th schools of 
from 100 to 250 enrollment will be given increases 
of $5 a month; those with from 250 to 350 en- 
rollment will be given increases of $9 a month; 
and those with 350 or more enrollment will be 
given increases of $11 a month 

High-school principa's will be given increases 
of $300 the first year, $350 the second year, 
$400 the third year, $450 the fourth and fifth 
years, and $500 the s xth year 

Assistant principals will be given increases of 
$11 a month 

High-school men teachers will be given $100 
additional per year 

Under the regulations, no salary is to be re- 
duced, but no increase will be given until it has 
been earned by the teacher. Elementary teachers 
with 2 years’ train'ng, or high-school teachers 
with 4 years’ training, will be required to com 
plete credits toward a degree before they may 
move upward in the salary schedule. Elementary 
teachers may not receive credit on the schedule 
above four years except by special action of the 
board 

Under the schedule, no allowance in salary will 
be made for work toward an advance credit 
other than residence. Commercial teachers must 
get similar credit for business training in school 
or in the particular field. Thirty hours of profes- 
sional training obtained in a recognized institu- 
tion is accented as a year’s credit. An official 
transcript of credits in addtion to the degree 
must be presented by the teacher in order to 
receive credit on the salary schedule 

The board reserves the right to pay above the 
schedule where the position involves outside work 
and responsibility, or where the welfare of the 
school justifies a higher salary. The board also 
reserves the right to refuse compensation where 
the advance training shows no direct benefit to 
the teacher in the field of service in which she is 
engaged 
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4 Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education 
has taken steps to carry out a $275,000 partial- 
pay restoration for teachers during the present 
school year. The restoration has been provided 
for in a budget appropriation. 

4 East Orange, N. J. The salary cuts of 
teachers and school employees were eliminated, 
beginning with January 1. The deductions 
amounted to 2% per cent on salaries from $1,199 
through $1,999 and 7% per cent on salaries over 
that amount. 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
voted salary restorations for more than half of 
the teaching staff during the year 1937. The ac- 
tion of the board was taken in connection with 
the setting of the next year’s school tax at 92.5 
cents. It is expected that the elementary teachers 
will largely benefit from the increase, which will 
add $477,521 to the school budget. 

@ McPherson, Kans. The school board has ap- 
proved plens for a high-school building. 

4 Albuquerque, N. Mex. The contract has been 
let for the construction of the high-school gym- 
nasium, to cost $203,000. 
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CINCINNATI’S SCHOOL-FINANCE 
PROBLEM 


The budget for 1937 fixed by the Cincinnati 
board of education calls for $7,148,000, while the 
funds available amount to $5,999,000. Conse- 
quently, there is a shortage of $1,149,000 due to 
the failure of the 1.39 mill tax to secure the 
approval of the voters at the autumn election. 

F. W. Willey, a member of the board of educa- 
tion, in a recent study and report, suggests two 
avenues of procedure. One is to resubmit the 
special levy to the taxpayers, and the other to 
make the necessary cuts in the budget. With a 
credited balance of $317,000, the actual budget 
shortage is reduced by that amount, but a drastic 
cut must nevertheless be engaged in. 

The report here holds that “in the event that 
this board determines not to submit a levy of 
a special election, $1,149,000 must be cut from 
the 1937 budget, and I will then concur in the 
suggested savings in other-than-personnel items 
totalling $173,975, leaving the amount of $975,- 
025 to be deducted from administrative, civil 
service, and teacher salaries, now being paid to 
approximately 2,800 persons, a cut of 16 per cent 
in addition to the present lateral cut of 13 per 
cent. Without this additional cut, the average 
salary figures $2,194 per person. The 13 per cent 
scheduled cut represents $917,560; the 16 per 
cent additional cut represents $975,025, making 
a total of $1,892,585, or an average of $676 
per person.” 

Mr. Willey points out that a salary revision 
will take considerable time to adjust, that a 
discontinuance of the single-salary schedule will 
make but a small saving, and that the discharge 
of the 339 married teachers and their replacement 
by young teachers is not practical. He reduces 
the issue to two alternatives, namely a further 
lateral cut of 16 per cent on salary schedules, 
or a shortening of the school year. 

His final conclusion is that the choice lies, first, 
in a submission of a special levy of 1.39 mills 
at a special election; second, accommodation to 
the income of $5,999,000 by eliminating 35 days 
from the 1937 calendar-year schedule, and recom- 
mends the first choice. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


February 1-3. Minnesota State School-Board Associa- 

tion, in St. Paul. Mr. John Palmer, Fergus Falls, 
secretary. 

February 2. Association of School-Board Secretaries of 
Pennsylvania, in Harrisburg. Miss Mary E. Robbins, Sun- 
bury, secretary. 

February 4-6. Oklahoma Teachers’ Association, in 
Tulsa. Mr. C. M. Howell, Oklahoma City, secretary. 

February s—6. Indiana City and Town Superintendents’ 
Association, in Indianapolis. Mr. Z. M. Smith, Green- 
field, secretary. 

February o-10. Nebraska Association of School Boards 
and School Executives, in Lincoln, Mr. E. J. Overing, 
Red Cloud, secretary. 

February 11-18. Washington State School Directors’ 
Association, in Spokane. Mr. L. D. Burrus, Olympia, 
secretary 

February 15-18. National School Supplies and Equip- 
ment Association, in Chicago, Ill. Mr. J. W. McClinton, 
Chicago, secretary. 

February 18-21. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, in New Orleans, La. Mr. C. V. Church, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

February 17-20. National Association of Deans of 
Women, in New Orleans, La. Miss Gladys W. Jones, 
Washington, D. C., secretary. 

February 18-20. International Council for Exceptional 
Children, in Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. L. W. Keeler, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, secretary. 

February 19-20. American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, in Dallas, Tex. Mr. D. S. Campbell, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn., secretary. 

February 20-25. American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, in New Orleans, La. Mr. William G. Carr, 
Washington, D. C., secretary. 

February 20-25. Department of Superintendence, in 
New Orleans, La. Mr. S. D. Shankland, Washington, D. 
ol Secretary. 

February 24. National Advisory Council on School- 
Building Problems, in New Orleans, La. Miss Alice Bar- 
tows, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

March 17-19. Public-School Business Officials of Cali- 
fornia, in San Francisco. Mr. A. P. Mattier, Compton, 
secretary. 

_ March 18-19. South Carolina Education Association, 
in Columbia. Mr. J. P. Coates, Columbia, secretary. 

Merch 25-27. Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, 
in Nashville. Mr. W. A. Bass, Nashville, secretary. 
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Gehool Architects Directory 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PIERCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 


Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marquette, 
Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 
Consultant and Plan Adviser-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 


former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1423-33 W. 42nd St. 








FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago. I. 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 10 Years Experience 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, LOWA 
AND 


State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania 
Member—N.Y.Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs 


Consultations 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 








Wm. G. Herbst, A. L. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. L A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. | 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. L. A. 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
ARCHITECTS 


DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


4433 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ul. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT H 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


STARRETT and VAN VLECK 
ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 
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After The Meeting 


A Pleasant Time Was Had 


A Massachusetts newspaper reporter puts it 
this way: “The school committee was in rare 
form Monday night, and with all members pres- 
ent, staged one of those rip-roaring, name-calling, 
political-knifing sessions for which it is famous. 
The members were ‘on each other’s neck’ from 
the minute the gavel fell until adjournment was 
voted.” 


Inherited Trait 
Teacher: Yes, sir . . . your daughter is a good 
worker but she talks too much. 
Father: You shou'd come and see us some time 
to meet her mother. 


Practicing 
Socialist Father: What do you mean by play- 
ing truant; what makes you stay away from 
school? 
Son: Class hatred, father.— Annapolis Log. 


What He Wanted 


Teacher: Would you not want to become 
president ? 

Pupil: No, sir. 

Teacher: But, why not? 

Pupil: There’s no chance for promotion. 


From Experience 
Sunday-school teacher: Who is it that knows 
and sees everything — knows our every action - 
and watches over our comings and goings? 
Little Effie: I know, Miss; it’s the janitress! 


The 6th Sense 


Teacher: How many senses are there? 
Student: Six. 
Teacher: Indeed. I have only five. 


Student: Yes’m the other one is common sense 


STORIES FOR SCHOOL SPEAKERS 
To Be Identified 


Colonel Sam Hughes, minister of militia for 
the Dominion of Canada during the world war, 
speaking at a political meeting, was greeted with 
hisses and groans. 

The Colonel, always ready for an emergency, 
stopped in the middle of a sentence until the 
hall was sent. Then he said mildly: “In nature 
three things hiss: a snake, a goose, and a fool 
Will the hisser come forward and be identified ? ’ 


His Reason 

A group of school-business managers, during 
the recent convention of the National Assoc a- 
tion at St. Louis, visited a great manufacturing 
establishment. In the course of the conducted 
trip of the party wandered off into a dangerous 
corner of the great shop. 

“Hey you,” said the guide. “Keep close to 
me, or you'll get hurt.” 

“What do you care?” asked the schoolman. 
“I’m risking my own life. So what’s the differ- 
ence to you?” 

“You do what I tell you,” snapped the guide. 
“IT don’t care about your life; but I do care 
about my job.” 


Too Much 

Colonel Boodle had prepared an oration to be 
given at the commencement exercises. He took 
his bosom friend, Colonel Tarwater, into his con- 
fidence and said to him: “I want you to be 
present when I deliver this speech. You must 
start the laughter and applause. Every time I 
take a drink of water you are to applaud and 
every time I wipe my forehead you are to laugh.” 

“Better switch signals, Kunnel,” said his friend. 
“It’s sure to start me off laughing if I see you 
up there taking a drink of water.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Concrete in Schools. The Port'and Cement 
Association, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
has issued a 35-page booklet, describing the 
planning and designing of school buildings in 
concrete. 

The booklet has been prepared to give useful 
information regarding the construction of small 
or medium-sized buildings in concrete. The use 
of concrete has been stressed because it represents 
the best in the design of educational plants with 
a maximum of flexibility and the utmost of 
durability in construction. These two features 
will, in the highest degree, contribute to long- 
term economy in schoolhouse construction. 

The booklet includes typical floor plans and 
illustrations of school buildings, in addition to 
descriptive matter. A copy of the booklet is 
available upon request. 

Issue Service Folder. The Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill., have issued a useful service folder, 
illustrating and explaining the grading and finish- 
ing of maple flooring. First-grade maple floor- 
ing, it is explained, is sold in standard lengths 
from 2 to 16 ft.; short lengths from 2 to 3™% ft. 
are permissible up to 2% per cent of the stock; 
second-grade maple flooring and third-grade are 
also explained. Two special types of colored fin- 
ishes possible on each of the grades are illustrated. 

Tucker Issues Catalog. The Tucker Duck 
and Rubber Company, Fort Smith, Ark., has 
issued the 1937 illustrated catalog of “peerless 
folding furniture.” Included are all-wood folding 
chairs, Tucker’ways, folding sections for audi- 
torium seating, etc. 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


Announce New Metalock Inkwell for Schools. 
The Henry S. Wolkins Company, 716 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass., has announced the manufac- 
ture of a new “metalock” all-metal inkwell 
which locks into the schoolroom desk. 

The new all-metal inkwell, which has been de- 
signed by the engineers of the Wolkins Company, 
is intended to meet criticisms and defects in pre 
vious types of inkwells. Among the advantages 





The New Metalock Inkwell 


claimed for this new inkwell are its snug fit in 
the standard-size inkwell, the inability of pupils 
to remove covers, the ease with which the well 
can be filled, and the fact that it is flush with the 
desk top, making it easy to dust the desk without 
disturbance. 

The “metalock” inkwell is practical, suitable 
for school requirements, durable, and economical. 
It is easy to install. It is merely set in the hole, 
fastened with an ordinary prick punch, and 
locked with the key. 

Complete information will be sent to any 
school official upon request. 

Announce All-Steel Desk-High Cabinet. The 
All-Steel-Equip Company, Inc., of Aurora, IIl., 
manufacturers of steel office furniture, have an- 
nounced a new model, desk-high storage cabinet, 
which represents numerous improvements in de- 
sign and construction over previous mode!s 

The all-steel desk-high cabinet is constructed 
of stretcher-leveled furniture steel, electrically 
welded throughout, which gives a fine appear- 
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ance, free from bolt heads or similar detractions, 
Additional top service is afforded through a top 
which overhangs 4 in. on all sides. Two shelves, 
adjustable on 1% in. center, offer ample storage 
space for office supplies. Smoothness of appear- 
ance is insured through the use of the well-known 
A-S-E “torpedo-type” hinge, a patented con- 
struction now used on the new All-Steel-Equip 
“popular” line of steel cabinets. Smooth embosses 
in the door itself form part of the hinge, which 
eliminates the possibility of sag. The embosses 
cover the ends of the hinge-pins, so that the 
door ‘s practically “jimmyproof.” The legs are 
constructed of heavy steel and are formed to give 





All-Steel Desk Cabinet 


added strength. Replaceable feet are screwed into 
the bottom of the legs for taking the shock when 
the cabinet is moved. A steel pocket on the in- 
side of the door affords a place for papers, book- 
lets, catalogs, and directories. 

The new all-steel-equip cabinet is an_ ideal 
auxiliary storage unit for use beside the office 
desk. Complete information will be sent to any 
school offical upon request. 

New Palmolive Dispenser. The Colgate-Pal- 
molive-Peet Company, of Jersey City, N. J., has 
announced a new soap dispenser, which holds the 
Palmolive soap in a new special form. The dis- 
penser which is claimed to be the latest and most 
useful yet produced, is built of sturdy, chromium- 
plated bronze, with a transparent, heavy glass 
reservoir, which measures out just the right 
amount of soap for one wash. This dispenser 
never cakes, clogs, or corrodes, neither can it be 
drained. It may be installed in any type of wash- 
room in a few minutes. Tests conducted in 
various buildings show that the dispenser saves 
as much as 40 per cent in washroom soap costs, 
due to the unique method of measuring out the 
soap 

Complete information will be sent to any 
school official upon request. 


LEGEND OF THE CLOCK DIAL 


An interesting story about the Roman Numeral 
IIII as it appears on clock dials has been received 
from the Standard Electric Time Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturers of electric pro- 
gram clock and signal systems for schools, hospi- 
tals. and public institutions. 

The legend handed down by watchmakers is 
that the first clock which in any way resembled 
those now in use, was made by Henry Vick, in 
1370, for Charles V of France. Charles had a 
reputation for wisdom and thought it necessary 
that he should appear to possess book learning. 

Thus, when Vick, the watchmaker, presented 
the new clock, King Charles found fault and 
said the figure IV on the dial was wrong. 

“Where'n, your majesty?” said Vick. 

“That four should be four ones,” said the king. 

“You are wrong, your majesty,” said Vick. 

“T am never wrong!” thundered the king. 
“Take it away and correct the mistake!” And 
corrected it was, and from that day to this, 
four o’clock on a watch or clock dial has been 
IIII instead of IV. The tradition has been faith- 
fully followed. 
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VISUAL 


EDUCATION: 





a <~ 


WHAT 
DOES IT ACCOMPLISH? 


NALYZING the reasons why many 
normally intelligent children fail in 
school, educators have found that a sub- 
stantial percentage are unable to read 
quickly and comprehendingly. Words are 
but letter-patterns, to be unraveled labori- 
ously. 


For these young minds, the motion 
picture is an instructor which cannot be 
misread. Its pages are not wordy unrealities. 
The motion picture gets the story over. 


More normal children, those who do 
passably well with books and formal recita- 
tion, find in motion pictures of geography, 
the sciences, nature, and industry interesting 
introductions into fields where textbooks 
alone could hardly take them. 


Now, under a convenient rental-pur- 
chase plan, your school can test motion 
picture instruction for itself. Rent a Bell & 
Howell 16 mm, silent or sound film pro- 
jector, made by the manufacturer of Holly- 
wood’s finest studio equipment. Rent from 
the B&H Library films by great naturalists, 
explorers, and educators. See for yourself 
what motion pictures, projected by easily 
used, portable machines of demonstrable 
superiority, can add to present teaching 
practices. Should you decide to buy, rentals 
apply largely against the purchase price. 


Write today for complete information. 





B&H Filmosounds are the standard of perfec- 
tion in picture and sound reproduction. Shown 
is the single-case Filmosound Model 138 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1814 Larchmont Avenue ¢ Chicago, Illinois 
New York ® Hollywood ©* London © Est.1907 
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MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
BILLINGS 


An interchange of ideas affecting the treat- 
ment of various problems confronting the school 
systems of Montana was made possible at the 
eleventh annual meeting of the association, held 
in Billings on December 11 and 12. The sessions 
covered two days and were attended by 160 mem- 
bers of the association. 

Prominent educators of the state participated 
in the program at the various sessions, chief of 
which was that of the school boards. 

Besides reports of the state officers, the first 
day’s program included talks by Pres. R. L. 
Arnold of Missoula; C. G. Manning of Lewis- 
town; A. T. Peterson of Billings; and Mr. H. S. 
Borcherding of Moore. Superintendent Peterson 
declared the present retirement law is inadequate 
and suggested a change that will bring greater 
satisfaction to the faculty of schools. Mayor 
Arnold, of Missoula, president of the association, 
described the public school as a definite agency 
of the government, and advocated the repeal of 
the law requiring the 51 per cent of the qualified 
electors to approve bond issues for school pur- 
poses. He also advocated a more equitable dis- 
tribution of state revenues so that the schools 
may get a portion. He pointed out that if the 
state gave more aid to the schools, the local dis- 
tricts would have less worry about their finances. 

The final session of the convention on Satur- 
day was opened with a talk by Mr. Glen Eye, 
of Miles City, on the subject, “Functions of 
State Textbook Commission.” The Association dis- 
cussed the proposed bill for enlarging school dis- 
tricts, presented by Mr. C. G. Manning, super- 
intendent of schools at Lewistown. 

The new officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, R. L. Arnold, Missoula; first vice-president, 
V. F. Gibson, Great Falls; second vice-president, 
A. E. Dye, Roundup; third vice-president, A. J. 
Malone, St. Regis; secretary and treasurer, E. L. 
Marvin, Billings. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION OCCUPIES NEW HOME 


The Federal Office of Education is occupying its new 
headquarters in the new Interior Building. Space on the 
first, second, and third floors of the building has been 
provided for the personnel of the Office of Education. 

The first floor of the building contains space for the 
library, the publications section, the files, the messenger 
service, the mail room, and storerooms. 

On the second floor are the editorial division, the 
comparative education division, the vocational agriculture 
division, the CCC education, vocational rehabilitation, 
home-economics service, and trade and industrial educa- 
tion service. 

The offices of Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commis- 
sioner, and J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for 
vocational education, are on the third floor. 


PASSING OF DR. JOHN P. GARBER 


Dr. John P. Garber, a former superintendent of schools 
of Philadelphia, Pa., during the period from 1915 to 
1920, died at his home on December 16. He was 77 
years old. 

Dr. Garber, who was a native of Pennsylvania, was 
a graduate of the Cumberland Valley Normal School in 
the Keystone State. He began his career as a teacher in 
Leiperville, Pa. In 1885, he became principal of the 
Kenderton School, in Philadelphia, and from 1897 to 
1906 he was an assistant superintendent. In 1906 he was 
elected an associate superintendent. In 1915, Dr. 
Garber was elected superintendent of the school system, 
to succeed the late William C. Jacobs. 

Dr. Garber was the author of several books on peda- 
gogical topics. He was responsible for the first manual 
on “The School Janitor,’”’ published in 1922 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. V. V. Sorensen has been elected secretary of 
the board of education at Clinton, Iowa. He succeeds 
the late Theodor Carstensen. 

@ Mr. Daviv Tuorne, of Carbon Hill, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the Hocking County board of educa- 
tion, to serve for the remainder of the year. Mr. 
Thorne succeeds the late Dr. H. T. Foster. 

@ Mr. Georce S. Getz, a member of the school board 
of Kent, Ohio, for a number of years, died suddenly 
at his home on November 26, following a heart attack. 
Mr. Getz served two terms on the board of education 
and took a keen interest in all community affairs 

e@ Mr. C. D. Hepserc is secretary of the school board 
in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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imp-L-On 


STEM 


5 REASONS 
1. Most. Advanced. 


The different methods of wall furring should be thoroughly investi- 
gated before specifying materials for your building. The Simp-L-On 
System is the most advanced because, in addition to the features out- 
lined below, it guarantees the real object of wall furring — no direct 
contact between plaster and masonry. 


Insures. Leak - Proof Walls 


Simp-L-On System insures your new building against deterioration of 
plaster and decoration. Moisture cannot reach the plaster since there 
is no direct contact between the inside and outside walls. 


Sowes ads Insulation 


Simp-L-On System is the only economical method which provides the 
clear overall air space —- an ideal insulation to offset the direct con- 
duction of heat and cold through masonry. Ordinary types of furring 
do not arrange for any such air space. 


Durable and Fireproof 


Simp-L-On Wall Furring — made of galvanized copper bearing steel — 
is not only durable, but also fireproof and absolutely rigid. Further- 
more, all irregularities in masonry wall construction are overcome and 
perfect interior wall alignment is furnished by the Simp-L-On Adjust- 


able Wall Bracket. 


Economucal 


Not only is the Simp-L-On System the most economical structural 
installation but, due to its insulating provisions, it effects savings in 
fuel bills which, through the years, will completely amortize both 
capital and interest expended for wall furring 


lested - Approved -Used The ingenious Simp-L-On System — invented and developed by an Architect — 


possesses the proud record of withstanding the severest of tests. This Wall 
Furring ‘method has received the highest approval of specialists in the building field. Simp-L-On is used in such outstanding structural 
achievements as: 


Rockefeller Center and Brooklyn College, New York City; Federal Building, San Fran 

cisco; Community Hospital, Kingsport, Tennessee; Grade School, Newport, Delaware; 

High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; High School, Reading, Pa.; Health Center, Lexington 

Ky.; Grade Schools, Yonkers, N. Y.; Williamsburg Inn, Williamsburg, Va.; Wooster 

College, Wooster, Ohio; Hillside School, Montclair, N. J.; New York Central Railroad 

Station, Syracuse, N. Y. SIMPLON PRODUCTS CORP., 
No completely satisfactory method of exterior wall furring existed prior to the 951 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C 
introduction of the Simp-L-On System, the development of which has received Gentlemen pr 
nation-wide interest and approval. 


Consult your architect! If he has not yet had occasion to use Simp-L-On, 


sale bien Please send to me, without obligation, 
to investigate our claims. 


a Demonstration Set and literature de- 
Or, prove to yourself the practicability of the Simp-L-Ou System of Wall Furring. scribing the Simp-L-On Wall Furring 

rtainly the facts stated here deserve the careful consideration of every school 
ofhcial in charge of public fund expenditures. Send for a free demonstration set 
te ! 


System. 
ERECTED FAST — BUILT TO LAST 


S/MPLON PRODUCTS CORP. 


551 FIFTH- AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 





